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WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 
TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING !! 


THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of Learning to SING at SIGHT 
from the STAFF, is by means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
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The following Works are recommended :— 

ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete Course 
of Instruction on the Method. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the Exercises in 

tbe above work. Published separately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

A GRADUATED COURSE. By David Colville and George 
Bentley. In the above courses the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In 
cloth, Js. 6d, ; in wrapper, Is, 

THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK. Containing the songs, exercises, 
&c., in the above course, published separately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course of Ele- 
mentary instruction in Singing, arranged in four part Harmony. Paper, 1s. 

In the following courses the notes are Lettered throughout. 

CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above work 
published separately in three parts, price 3d.each, in wrapper. Parts I. 
and II. now ready ; part III. in press. 

THE JUNIOR COURSE. A course of Elementary practice in 
singing, by David Colvilie. Arranged for two trebles, with ad lib. baas. In 
1d. numbers, 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary training, 
by David Coville, 48 pp. 6d. 

LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home Singing, 
being a carefully chosen selection of favourite high-class melodies arranged 
as duets aud trios. The following numbers are already published. DUETS 
--No. 1. pony a Christmas, &c. ; 2. Cherry Ripe; 8. Love's Messenger ; 
5. Won’t you buy my Pretty Flowers, &c. ; 6. Say a kind word when you can ; 
8. Before all lands ; 9. Harvest Song and Dulce Domum,. TRIOS—No. 4. 
The Bells ; 7. See our Uars; 10. The Wild Rose; 11. Have you ever heard 
the Echoes; 12. Where art thou, Beam of ht. The entire Twelve 
Numbers handsomely bound in one vol., cloth, red edges, price 4s. 

Selected Favourite Songs, printed in Letter-Note, Hand. Illuminated Covers. 

No. 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guzstr. Arranged as 
a duet for soprano amd contralto, Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 

No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. Song for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published at 3s., price 1s., nett. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published Cuonan Harmony, a 
monthly musical J urnal, price One Penny, including the music. 

CHORAL HARMONY, a collection of = music, in penny 
numbers, each of which contains from four to eight pages, printed either in 
letter-note or the ordinary notation. Lists of contents en application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and 
hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony, No. 112, 1d. é 

EASY CANTATAS, 8.A.T.B., with solos, &c,, printed in letter- 
nute. Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d, Words only, for the use of an 
audience, 1d. for each cantata. 


J. ADLEY & CO., Publishers of Letter-Note Publications, 


26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N, 
F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 












The Universal Favourites. 
BELL ORGANS 


HAVE JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


OVER THE WHOLE WORLD AT THE 


BOSTON FOREIGN EXHIBITION. 


THIS, THE 
LAST OF SEVERAL MEDALS AWARDED, 
PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THE 


Bell Organs Stand Without a Rival. 





Our Universal Styles, 2a and 3a, with and 
without Pipe-top, are the most Saleable 
Organs in the market. 


OUR DOUBLE MANUAL AND PEDAL ORGANS 
ARE THE FINEST IN THE TRADE. 


SPECIAL ORGANS FOR EXPORT. 


Catalogues now sent Free to all parts of the World. 


W. BELL & CO., 


















London Branch, Neumeyer Hall, 
HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, wc. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


i\' ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts). Address, 128, Shelton Terrace, 


Lower Broughton Road, Manchester. 
For ORATORIOS, 


v= JULIA JONES (Soprano), 
CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, | London, 8.W. 


ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss _ LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) er a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 
tainments. s. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 
N Iss F FUSSELLE (Soprand), E Pupil of ‘Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, can now accept a for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—87, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


M*5, ‘EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for ‘Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. 


M42AME TALBOT LEGG (C (Contralto). 








Address, ° 19, , Lloyd Square, L London. 


: SOLO VOCA- 
LIST ONLY. For Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town 
or provinces. Address, | 94, Lenthall R Road, Dalsto ton. 


ipa ah ——_ aa 


Iss ADA . SOUTH, , RA. M. (Medalist) _ MEZZO- 
SOPRANO. Engagements for Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. Please 
address, Oakwood, Bronfesbary Park, N.W. 
N RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 
certs. 32, Hunter’s Lane, Birmingham. 
N R. THOMAS BARKER, Harpist, (Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Music) is open to engagements for Concerts and 
Orchestral Performauces, a 
Russell Square, W.C,. 


also to take Pupils. Address, 37, Guildford Street, 

Qiong VASCHETTI ‘I GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 

donna at the principal Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 
Address, ai, c avendish Place, Cavendish Square, Ww. 


N IR. W. H. ~ TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in 
Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoiut, Acoustics, &c., by corres- 
pondence. Ashburne, Derbyshire. 

















\ ENEUPHONIC } VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and BASSES are 

J cheapest and best for tone and varnish. Own make, £5, £7, £10, others 

wees and altered, £2, and upwards according to excellence of original model. 
Hi. Bliss, Tremaine Road, Anerley. 


NOW READY. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
18853. 
A Record of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co, 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 
a Just Published. TENOR SONG, 


“OH, WHO TO DULL ROSES WOULD 


LIKEN HIS LOVE?” 
By R. WHITE, 
Author of “ Nature's Solfeggio,” and the Songs, ‘‘ My Bark,” “ A Rose one Day.” 
Price 4s. 
wooD & CO,, EDINBURGH. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


INDIA RUBBER, or HYGIENIC 
CORSETS, 


Recommended by LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.8., "na. -» 
* Voice, Song, and Speech,” made to measure by 


J. F. PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. 
SURGICAL MECHANICIAN. 


LADIES’ BELTS, TRUSSES, &e, 
A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 


ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 
W This fascinating song is alread Se ee eee 
poser’s celebrated ° Dreain Paces" .” “Tt bas a 
swing and a ‘go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular memory.” 


W M. HUTCHISON’ 8 ade LANDS panne 

tleman) is a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac 
uvenenn. Ne ‘ioe Should be. without a copy. In D, E flat andF. Each 
8s. net. Also arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s. ‘net.—B, WILLIAMS, 
19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling's 
ADAME ANTOINETTE pases, al ky G a. PATCH- 

M woes, Odoardo Barri’s latest and best song. Words by Jaxonz. In 
nrarst 29. Fife is but patchwork, and sll that we love 

Shall some day be join’d in the home above: 

For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 

Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 

B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
C before H.R.H. the Duke of i 4 and cant Pon at See ta teats. and by 
uest played three times each —B. 
19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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GRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





J B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
¢ solved the problem of combining tae Greatest 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Llustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 





“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs, Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








LESS ee 


CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
2s. a. 


School Choir Organ. 38 Stops 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. ini 6 6 
No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 99 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do. D- 212 
7.9 
77 


-. from 8 0 per quarter. 


Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 
No. 2. Do Do. ae. + ap ee 11 11 
No. 3. Do. Do. 9 we Ps 14 38 
No. 4. Do, Do. 2 Manuals. 18 Stops "a $413 0 ,, 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES ... ins 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 


J..B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, w. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 

Axo HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, Ww. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





55 Gs. 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS WORKS 
AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. 
A Series oF Critica, Essays. 
By Henry T. Finck. 





WAGNER’S DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 


No writer for the stage has ever had a keener sense 
for legitimate theatric effect than Wagner. The 
dramatic instinct came to him by inheritance. His 
father was greatly devoted to the stage, and 
occasionally appeared as an amateur actor. He 
died when Richard was only half a year old. 
Ludwig Geyer, who became his step-father two years 
later, was an actor as well as a painter. Wagner's 
oldest brother, Albert, was well known as an actor 
and stage manager in Berlin; his daughter, Johanna 
Jachmann Wagner, became a famous vocalist and 
actress. Early in life Richard manifested great 
interest in the stage. The ‘ Freischutz” was his 
favourite opera, and Weber his idol,—which he 
remained to the end of his life, although Bach, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Mozart, and Palestrina had an 
equal share of his admiration. In one of his 
autobiographic sketches Wagner says that in his 
youth he had an inclination to act, and gratified it in 
his own room. ‘Coupled with this, however, was a 
peculiar disinclination to go on the stage; early 
impressions of classic antiquity and its seriousness, 
which I received at school, may have inspired in me 
a certain contempt,—yes, even an abhorrence,—of the 
painted comedians and their doings.” Probably an 
instinctive perception of the shortcomings of the 
operatic singers of that period may have had 
something to do with this abhorrence, which 
subsequently led him to devote so much time to the 
task of converting puppet tenors and prima-donnas 
into real actors and actresses. 





CRITICISM AND PREJUDICE. 

Like all great reformers, Wagner occasionally used 
extravagant language in expressing his opinions; 
and this, combined with the malicious misrepresenta- 
tions of enemies, helped to foster a general belief that 
he insolently despised all the great masters who 
preceded him, as well as contemporary musicians. 
His opinion of the latter, indeed, was not very high, 
owing to the fact that they must have seemed 
to him to be either imitators and plagiarists of his 
own style and ideas, or else given to lyric and 
symphonic tendencies, with which he had no more 
sympathy than Mendelssohn had with his dramatic 
instinct, or Handel with Bach’s harmonic depth and 
originality. But to assert that Wagner disparaged 
the great masters of the past, is simply to display a 
complete ignorance of his opinions. ‘TI believe in 
God, Mozart, and Beethoven,” was an _ early 
confession of his faith; and his admiration for 
Beethoven, Weber, Liszt, Palestrina, Bach, and afew 
other composers, was unbounded to his last days. 
He did indeed have the boldness and sense of justice 
to put his finger on the weak spots of his idols no less 
than of others; and these isolated opinions have 
often been dishonestly quoted without their context. 

His opponents found it very easy to misrepresent 
his views, because they are embodied in no less than 
ten volumes, containing 3,988 pages, which few 
have had the courage to examine carefully. They 
contain, besides his dramatic texts, a few occasional 
poems and several semi-autobiographic musical 
novelettes, a large number of critical papers, and 
several long treatises, devoted, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, to musical and dramatic subjects. 
Some of these treatises and essays are written in such 


a turgid and complicated style that his greatest 
admirers are frightened away from them, and Wagner 
himself confessed subsequently that he could not 
re-read them. ‘Their fault is one common to German 
writers,—that of putting thoughts on paper before 
they have assumed a clear, crystalline form. In the 
present case this fault is of interest, because it shows 
that Wagner did not premeditate his operatic reforms, 
but gradually deduced them from the outcome of his 
spontaneous, creative genius in his operas. 

In the majority of these essays, however, the reader 
finds a directness of statement, a nervous vigour of 
style, and an acute perception, which leave no doubt 
that the author was the most incisive musical critic 
the world has ever seen. The historic sketch of the 
opera which is contained in the third volume of his 
collected works is a masterpiece of critical literature, 
and contains opinions which all the world is gradually 
but surely indorsing. In conjunction with others of 
the essays, it constitutes such a treasure of inform- 
ation and suggestion for the student of esthetics and 
music, that these ten volumes maybe safely placed on 
the same shelf with Lessing’s “*‘ Dramaturgie.” 





A FINE PICTORIAL SENSE. 

There can be no doubt that if Wagner had not 
chosen to be a composer and dramatist, he might 
have become one of the greatest. of modern painters. 
A German.critic, in discussing the Tetralogy, says 
that ‘it is especially the pictorial sense of Wagner 
that is at work incessantly in the Nibelungen; it 
appears to have furnished the first impulse for many 
of the scenes. In looking at the photographs of 
Joseph Hoffman's poetically conceived decorations, 
the thought involuntarily occurs, that such pictures 
may have arisen first in Wagner’s imagination and 
brought forth the corresponding music.” The first 
scene in Rheingold,” where we see the three 
Rhine daughters swimming about under the water, a 
section of which occupies the whole stage to the top, 
and appears to flow on steadily ; the wild maidens, in 
the ‘* Walkiire,” riding among the clouds and 
alighting on precipitous rocks, filling the air with 
their weird song; the forest scene in “ Siegfried,” 
where the hero lies under a tree with spreading 
branches, and listens to the song of the birds and the 
rustling of the leaves, so beautifully imitated by the 
orchestra ; the final scene of the ‘* Gétterdiimmerung,”” 
where the river begins to rise and inundate the ruins 
of the hall, bearing on its swelling waves the Rhine 
daughters once more, and accompanied by the 
surging sounds of the symphonic flood; the 
magnificent ecclesiastic scenes in ‘ Parsifal,” which 
are like pictures of the old Italian masters brought to 
life,—these and a score of other scenes bear witness 
to Wagner's pictorial genius ; for all these scenes are 
described in detail in his text-books, leaving the 
scene-painter no further task than the execution of his 
minute directions. In this penchant for artistic 
conceptions Wagner resembles Goethe. It is 
interesting to note, too, that his step-father was a 
painter, and wanted Richard to become an artist. 
But the process of learning the technique did not 
suit his fancy, and he soon abandoned the brush in 
favour of the poet-musician’s pencil. 





A MANY-SIDED SPECIALIST. 


Modern artistic life, like modern industry, tends 
toward division of labour and specialization. Chopin, 
Franz, and Wagner are conspicuous instances of this 
tendency. Chopin is, par excellence, the poet of the 
pianoforte; for other instruments he wrote but little. 
Franz has created a few works of large dimensions, 











but his claim to immortality rests on his 250 songs, 
12 
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in which are united some of the best qualities of Bach, 
Schumann, and Schubert. Wagner was born for the 
stage, and devoted his whole life to it. Even when 
engaged in literary work, his object always was to 
promote the interests of the music-drama. In one 
sense, however, Wagner was the direct opposite of a 
specialist. He was not a musician alone, like Haydn, 





Mozart, and Beethoven, but a poet, dramatist, and 
stage-manager as well. As an ideal dramatist he 
required all these qualities; for the true specialist is 
not he who takes up only one branch of his 
subject, but he who devotes himself to every 
cognate subject that may be of use in his general 
scheme. Wagner must not be judged, therefore, 
by his music alone. The perfume of a rose 
is sweet in itself, but sweeter still when we can see the 
beautiful flower that exhales it. 





LEADING MOTIVES. 


It is well known that Wagner was not the first who 
made use of leading motives or representative themes. 
Isolated cases occur in Berlioz and Meyerbeer, and a 
very beautiful example is introduced in Weber’s 
‘* Kuryanthe,’—an opera which is in. many respects 
the direct precursor of ‘ Lohengrin,” and_ of 
which Wagner wrote a few years before his death 
that ‘every single number is worth more than all 
the opera seria of Italy, France, and Judea.” It 
remained for Wagner's dramatic instinct to perceive 
the utility of this new device, and develop it into a 
new variety of musical form, the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 

Darwinism presents an analogous case. Darwin 
was by no means the first to announce that the 
higher forms of life are developed from the lower. A 
few years ago, in fact, a German professor published 
a treatise on the ancient Greek predecessors of 
Darwin. But Darwin was the first who had the 
acuteness to perceive that this theory alone accorded 
with all the known biological facts, as well as the 
tremendous array of new ones which he collected to 
prove it, while endeavouring at the same time to 
account for :t on the hypothesis of natural selection. 
If the principle of development and the use of 
leading motives had: never suggested themselves to 
thinkers and artists before Darwin and Wagner, they 
would have lost one of the greatest arguments in their 
favour. And it is well to remember that some of the 
greatest achievements of men of genius often consist 
in developing germs of ideas in the works of their 
predecessors, while they in turn leave incidental 
suggestions for future men of ‘genius to elaborate 
into a system. 

For every dramatic personage or important factor 
in the plot Wagner invented a musical passage or 
motive, which recurs again and again in the course 
of the drama, whenever a significant act occurs or is 
referred to in the poem. These motives are always 
characterised by a realism and pictorial suggestiveness 
which no other composer has equalled. Compare, 
for instance, the weird, unearthly leading motive of 
the Dutchman with the seductive strains of the sirens 
in ‘* Tannhauser ;” the dreamy, tender music of Elsa 
with the majestic strains of the King; or the heavy 
clumsy motive of the giants in “ Rheingold ” with the 
voices of the forest in “ Siegfried ;” and imagine all 
these as being interchanged; the result would be 
ludicrous. 

These leading motives are by no means always 
affixed to a character on the stage, like a musical 
label, but only appear when the situation calls for 
them. Nor are they stereotyped musical phrases. 
‘They undergo constant changes in rhythm, harmony, 
time, and instrumentation, and often two or more of 
them are combined in a very effective manner and 








with rare polyphonic skill. By changing from a 
sombre to a bright instrumental colour, from slow to 
quick time, from major to minor, Wagner alters the 
emotional character of the same motive, to suit the 
momentary mood of the personage represented by it. 
More than this: in a moment of happiness a motive 
typical of an evil influence is introduced with thrilling 
effect, as a presentiment of an impending tragedy ; or 
again, a musical phrase connected with a former ex- 
perience is subsequently introduced, and brings with 
it all its associations and sentiments. 

Wagner's use of leading motives thus adds to 
music a new psychologic power of inestimable value ; 
and, what is of equal importance, these motives form 
a bond of union between the different parts of the 
drama, which the old-fashioned opera entirely lacks, 
since there we have a series of unconnected arias, 
duos, and choruses, which are sung once and never 
recur. This is very much as if a dramatist made 
each of his characters say what he has to say, and 
then dropped him from the play; or as if he combined 
a dozen plays, each lasting fifteen minutes, and each 
having its own characters and itsown plot. Although 
each of these plays might be a gem, no one would 
call the whole a work of art; and it is for a similar 
reason that Wagner abandoned the old operatic form 
and created a new one. 

Music is the language of emotion. It expresses 
many of the esthetic emotions with a force not 
equalled by any other art. But it cannot express 
a special case of emotion, as the love of Romeo 
for Juliet. It must therefore be combined with 
explanatory poetry and a pictorial background, as in 
the music-drama, in order to attain its most powerful 
effects. Wagner, however, has succeeded in giving 
music a wonderful secondary definiteness. by means 
of the leading motives. After hearing his dramas 
once or twice, we remember with what person or 
incident each motive is associated, and it is therefore 
possible to follow the whole plot by listening to the 
music alone, 





(To be continued.) 


Secr-IMproveMeNt.—-No teacher can afford to stand still in his pro- 
fessional life, for standing still is the beginning of aretrograde movement, 
This applies to the music teacher as well as the university professor. 
Every teacher ought to strive after self-improvement, for even the 
consciousness of the fact that we are on the onward course strengthens 
us in the discharge of our duties. Say not that you are beyond 
improvement and progress, for this is your mental death warrant ; it is 
your dishonourable discharge from the ranks of the profession, There 
is always room higher up on the ladder of reputation and_ professional 
excellency. Every teacher ought to be imbued with the desire to 
excel, ‘This will guide him into those avenues that lead to self- 
improvement. ‘The simple desire to improve one’s self is a healthy 
sign; it isa good motive and as such is inspiring. He who desires 
self-improvement has an aim in view, and to have a purpose in life is a 
great gain. What sort of a teacher is he who lives on his capital year 
in and year out, without adding anything to it? What sort of a 
teacher is he who has no desire to know what is being done in the 
world of music by way of improvement of methods, &c.? Man 
like these have no living purpose ; they grovel along and do poor work. 
A living teacher alone is worth having; a dead or a dying one is poor 
material to have about. It is worse than useless. The progressive 
teacher diligently seeks those avenues that lead to self-improvement. 
If we must grow, let us find out what is best conducive to growth. 
Mental development is brought about by our coming into contact with 
other men’s minds either through reading or by receiving instruction. 
Let teachers therefaye read, let them read musical journals as well as 
books on art, Let them keep posted as to the new works of music 
that appear from time to time. Let parents engage only reading 
teachers, for they alone are the progressive ones. ‘The instruction: of a 
fossil is too dear at the lowest rates, Study yourself, study your pupils, 
study the best methods, study your art, study the works of the masters ! 
Do this and your own interests are safe. Love your work, for he who 
loves his calling does at any time better work than he who merely 
labours for money. Let every teacher write Excelsior upon his or her 
banner.—Brainard’s Musical World. 


The following sentiments, recently expressed by Rudolph Aronson, 
will be very generally acceded to by young and talented musicians : 
** Young men who manifest a desire to rise will have enemies who 
will mawifest a desire that they shan’t.”’ Hear, hear !—Musical 
Courier. 
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PIANO TECHNIC, 
By W. H. SHERwoop. 


A celebrated American humorist once delivered a 
lecture on ‘ milk,” which was chiefly remarkable for 
the studious care taken to evoid the subject announced. 
As the undersigned regards ‘ Technic” almost 
solely as a means to an end, he must beg the 
privilege of talking about other things ad libitum not 
altogether understood as ‘‘ technic !” 

If we were not put into this world to toil and labour, 
there would probably be some dispensation of 
Providence whereby we might dispense with the 
drudgery of acquiring ‘ technic ” through the laborious 
methods in vogue. As it is, we can most certainly 
mitigate the evil of ‘*the monotonous practice of 
scales and exercises by piano pupils,” as complained 
of in a petition now before the Berlin authorities, if 
we will reform our methods of piano practice in 
several vital particulars. The music “ which hath 
charms ” is not of this class so justly complained of, 
in several respects. The piano students strike the 
keys of the much abused piano until the ghosts of all 
the composers would be justified in rising from their 
graves to cry “ enough.” 

They, the students, acquire such confirmed habits 
of thumping, that they have not the ability to play 
softly, or with quiet, singing tones. The musical 
sensibilities become blunted and unsympathetic on 
account of this constant drumming, with its 
consequent influence upon the nervous system. ‘The 
hands and fingers become so accustomed to strike 
suddenly, with concussive tones, that a peaceful, 
gentle legato style is not even thought of. In this 
manner technic is undoubtedly ‘technic,” and 
also ‘‘ execution,” but where is ‘“ music, heavenly 
maid ?” 

If we would make a “ musical instrument” of the 
piano, we must learn to coax it, to treat it gently, 
with quiet, soft habits of touch, and, to a great 
extent, with steady nerves and relaxed muscles. If 
brute strength and barbaric violence are musical, then 
my conception of both music and “technic” are 
altogether at fault. Let us look at the necessity 
for independence and strength, however, in piano 
playing, for all it is worth. The sudden, violent 
habits so much in vogue do not help evenhere. The 
clear independence of muscular action in the use of 
fingers, wrists, &c., can best be developed through 
‘the medium of very slow, soft and deliberate motions ; 
so slow as to allow an interval of complete quiet 
between one motion and the next. So carefully as to 
allow one to distinguish accurately every shade of 
difference between the correct action and force 
employed by the parts which should move, and the 
parts which should not move. And there are 
generally more of the latter than of the former. 

The correct knowledge of ordinary principles of 
machinery and mechanics demonstrates the fact 
that the simplest contrivances with the least friction 
work best. A simple stroke of one finger cannot be 
made by a pianist until he learns how to keep the 
other fingers, the hand, wrist, and arm s#il/, during the 
operation. He cannot learn this unless he can keep 
all parts concerned first perfectly quiet, then make 
simply the one part move softly, slowly and alone ; en- 
tirely free from combination with other parts. If he 
plays loudly and with sudden stroke he cannot learn to 
control the force or quality of the tone produced. He 
can make the stronger fingers thump and grow stiff 
while the weaker ones will collapse under the weight 
of heavy blows. All of this is capable of scientific 
demonstration. 

The pianist should sit on a low seat during much 
of his practice, thereby bringing the elbow below the 








level of the keyboard. This will necessitate an effort 
to hold the wrist up, thus helping one the sooner to 
acquire a light hand and a loose wrist,—indispensable 
to an easy and fluent style. With a high elbow 
comes generally a heavy, sluggish wrist, which 
cause one to rest the arm more or less upon the keys, 
through the stroke of the fingers, or to push or poke 
the keys! This habit is a very bad one, inasmuch as 
it affects the sound of the notes played constantly, 
rendering pianissimo playing almost impossible, as 
well as causing much inequality in scale passages 
and the like, where the thumb is passed under the 
hand, or the fingers over the thumb. The elbow 
should be trained to stay down near the side and a 
little in front of the body. It should be held steadily 
down and heavy, while the wrist is taught four different 
methods of motion. Many of my pupils have been 
materially aided by being required to hold a pencil or 
book under the upper part of the arm during the 
practice of wrist exercises. The four kinds of motion 
referred to are : 

First—The ordinary action of the hand up and 
down from a stationary fore-arm, as in ordinary octave 
playing. 

Second—The action of the wrist itself up and down, 
the finger tips remaining meanwhile on or near the 
keys, with the elbow likewise stationary. 

Third—The movement of the wrist from right to 
left, (particularly difficult in extended movements), 

Fourth—A rolling motion of the wrist and hand, 
whereby the opposite sides of the hand will be 
alternately raised and depressed. (This latter motion 
is so difficult to understand and do, with any 
reasonable degree of ease or effect, even under the 
supervision of a teacher who understands it, that I 
have very little confidence in the most carefully 
written attempt at explaining it.) One must try to 
keep the wrist low, and the elbow still—thoroughly— 
then loosen the side of the wrist nearest the thumb, 
keeping it lowest during an effort to raise the opposite 
side of the hand. ‘The reverse movement, 7.c., that of 
lifting the thumb side of the hand is altogether too 
easy, it being in fact the general position of most 
hands, and a bad one for most purposes. For most 
hands are held in the position of a side-roof, the weak 
side being lowest, giving aconstant overdose of power 
to the three stronger fingers, and fearfully slighting 
the fourth and fifth fingers. Now, through this varied 
cultivation of the fore arm and wrist we can expect 
to develope the power to assume a good position of 
the hand, with reference to an equal chance for the 
weak fingers, (enabling us to hold the weaker side of 
the hand high, and to subdue or hold the stronger 
fingers in check,) thus making it more possible to 
play five notes in succession alike (an unusual 
acquirement). The fingers need a complete in- 
dependence of training in at least three different 
directions. Generally one only is taught, as is the 
case with the wrist movements. 

The motion referred to is, of course, that of striking, 
i.e. up and down, Others are: 

First—A sideward motion, bringing the fingets 
alternately together and far apart. 

Second—A motion to curve and stretch them out 
alternately (useful in thirds, sixths and legato 
octaves). 

A third of great value, but nearly identical with the 
second, is to cross the third and fourth, or fourth and 
fifth fingers, turning the wrist inward meanwhile. 
(See Chopin’s Etude, Op. 10, No. 2, or Kullak's legato 
octave department of his ‘* Octave School.’’) 

The various movements described are mechanical 
means for fluent and correct execution, very seldom 
practised separately, or in such a manner as to enable 
the player to distinguish accurately between them. 
The first step should be to master each movement 
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alone, and completely different and isolated from all 
other sympathetic tendencies to mix up or combine. 
I repeat that this can only be done, even with an 
unusual teacher, by the slowest, mildest and most 
deliberate habits of practice. 

It requires, for example, the exercise of several 
different parts to pass the hand along in scale playing, 
when the thumb-note occurs. I could enumerate six. 
I could stop six times to think and discriminate 
consequently between one note and the next. This 
is an unusual case, no doubt, but ordinarily there are 
two or more things to be done between two 
consecutive notes as they occur. 

If one takes the wrist exercises first in order, one 
can render it much easier for the good position of the 
hand in all classes of legato studies. Many students 
have just this difficulty: they have only cultivated the 
fingers through an inactive, sluggish, and dormant 
wrist, which exacts toll for everything done until it is 
cultivated, and thereby freed from cramps, and 
rendered an active and flexible medium for the tendons 
to work through, and for the intelligent carriage of the 
hand and fingers. The steady elbow gives much 
strength to all parts concerned, but this rule, and 
others as well, if practised without care and gentleness, 
may cause lameness. Many students will discover 
weaknesses and cramps or stiff muscles, which the 
forcing process may permanently injure or disable. 

In the wrist studies one can employ a strengthening 
method, not as yet much in use, with the use of any 
or all the fingers, but particularly as follows : 

After every ordinary means have failed to make up 
for the natural inferiority of the fourth and fifth fingers, 
let us begin by holding one of them at a time in the 
most careful form possible, and perfectly motionless. 
Have each joint of the finger uniformly curved, the 
knuckle joint being raised so as to form a convex 
outside, in all parts alike. (The fifth finger would be 
more erect than the fourth.) Then practise each 
method of wrist motion, (one at a time,) with the 
finger firm and motionless. This will prove very 
difficult for many who have never paid such minute 
attention to details. With most players to move the 
wrist is to move the fingers also. If practised slowly 
enough it is possible to acquire a means of giving one 
finger at a time great solidity and strength. 

The experiment of hanging a weight attached to a 
broad band to the fore-arm, just back of the wrist 
during the practice of the ordinary staccato touch, is 
worth trying. It will help to steady and strengthen 
the arm, and to make one tired and lame too, unless 
practised with great moderation. If the weight be 
again suspended across the back of the hand, 
keeping every finger up, and the hand completely off 
the keys, playing with one finger alone at a time, 
lightly and staccato, but with the ordinary motion of 
a curved finger, it will again serve to strengthen the 
arm, steady the hand, and help teach one lightness of 
touch. ‘Try it, but with caution, a few minutes at a 
time. The weight should be from one to four pounds, 
until the player acquires strength enough to hold up 
more with ease. 

To play octaves with the ordinary motion, with an 
unchanging, arched form of the hand, immovable 
finger joints and a perfectly still fore-arm, is one. 
example of distinct individuality of the parts concerned 
To play legato with two fingers in succession, with 
hand, knuckle joint, and the other fingers motionless, 
is another. ‘To play legato—rather legatissimo— 
holding one key down its full depth until a distinct 
interval of time has elapsed after the next key has 
been played, then raising the first finger, and con- 
tinuing the process slowly, softly, deliberately, with 
immovable knuckle joints and still hand, is another 
example of * doing one thing at a time,” and doing it 
correctly, musically an:l well. A study of every shade 
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and quality of tone and touch, first by itself, then 
with gradual (also with abrupt) contrasts, the progress 
in all classes of work from simple to compound, 
taking detailed account of every element separately, 
mildly, before using force or speed—is a sure method 
of learning self-control of both muscular and nervous 
system. Such habits will lead to a better understanding 
of one’s self, a greater development of will power, 
sensibility, ability to hear one’s self play—to feel and 
to think music. ' 

There can be as much variety of colour and shading 
in tones as colour and form in painting—as much 
meaning to musical phrases as to speech and 
declamation. Many things are revealed to him who 
quietly listens, who patiently examines and analyzes, 
who studies with both thought and feeling. But 
written words can at best only suggest and imperfectly 
describe either musical methods or conception. We 
must see and work with the pupil, and hear the music 
—the more intelligent and careful the teacher, the 
more an artist the player, the better our chance to 
learn. 





ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
By J. W. F. Harrison, 





The art of accompanying, though an important one, 
receives insufficient attention from performers, and 
almost none at all from auditors. 

The accompanist at a concert is usually classed by 
the audience a little above the ushers, and immeasur- 
ably below the singers. In point of fact, however, a 
competent accompanist is usually the best musician 
in a concert troupe. I nevér attend a concert at 
which the accompaniments are perfectly played with- 
out feeling inclined to start a special round of applause 
for the poor neglected ‘* conductor,” an honour which 
he deserves more than the vocalist. Their perfor- 
mance would be of small effect without the support, 
to contribute which he has had to undergo more 
training than is necessary for the production of a 
good singer. 

A first-rate accompanist requires to be a man of 
varied attainments. He must be an exccutant of con- 
siderable skill to grapple with the technical difficulties 
found in many accompaniments. He must bea good 
reader, as he may frequently have to perform things 
at amoment’s notice. He must also have a good 
knowledge of singing, or he will lack that sympathetic 
intuition which enables him to know beforehand where 
and how the vocalist will wish to make particular 
effects, where an increase or decrease of time or power 
will probably be introduced ; more than this, prescient 
though he be, the singer may occasionally take a liberty 
with the ¢empo in a totally unexpected place, in which 
case he must be too wary to allow himself to be en- 
snared by any such pitfall. 

An accompanist with the requisite knowledge of 
singing will know exactly where a slight pause between 
two chords, though not indicated, will be necessary for 
a breath to be taken in an awkward place. He will, 
whilst a long note is being held, feel with the singer, 
and know intuitively whether he must give assistance 
by hurrying the tempo, and so concealing a lack of 
breath, or, by retarding, enable the soloist to increase 
the effect of the pause by prolonging beyond its in- 
dicative value. All these things must the accom- 
panist be prepared for, and, above all, he must be too 
good an artist to make his part entirely subservient 
to the voice. 

It isa popular idea that the accompaniment toa 
song should be a mere murmur, so that the attention 
of the listener may be centered on the singer. Many 
vocalists share in this fallacy, and certain players 





acquire quite a high reputation as accompanists from 
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the mere faculty of following the voice, and never 
allowing the piano to be heard. Such a treatment 
may do very well for simple ballad music, where the 
accompaniment is a mere succession of chords acting 
as a background to the vocal part; but, in modern 
music, thanks to Schubert, Schumann and Franz, the 
tendency is more and more to place the instrumental 
and vocal parts of a song on equal terms. All the 
finest modern songs are in fact duets for voice and 
piano ; and the singer who wishes, or the player who 
allows the piano to be merely secondary, lowers the 
artistic melody of the song. 

In Schubert’s “ Erlkinig,” for instance, the voice 
tells the tale, but the accompaniment pictures the 
surroundings, the night, the howl of the storm, and the 
beat of the horse’s hoofs. The voice, indeed, gives 
the scream of the dying child, but the whole strength 
and terror of the climax results from the G flat of the 
voice being met by an F in the right hand, and an E 
flat in the left. This accompaniment calls for great 
passion and considerable muscular power on the part 
of the player, and no singer should attempt the song 
unless possessed of a voice sufficiently powerful to 
hold its own with the boisterous accompaniment. 

Another striking example of the importance of the 
accompaniment is found in Schumann’s “ Night 
Song.” In this exquisite dreamy sketch, one strain 
of only eight bars gives, by its repetition four times 
over, the slumbering monotonous effect of night, being 
~ saved from becoming wearisome by an accompaniment 
varied at each repetition; thus the voice actually 
accompanies whilst the instrument has the more 
important part. After these repetitions, describing 
both by words and music the placid starlit night, the 
voice makes its first change on the words, “ My soul 
her wings expanded,” whilst the accompaniment gives 
a curious opening-out effect by the use of the dominant 
chord on E, with suspension of the fourth and ninth. 
The song ends by a repetition, for the fifth time, of 
the first strain, and describes the soul flying off into 
the night to seek its home elsewhere; and this 
seeking, unsatisfied feeling is expressed by the 
accompaniment to the last word, being a dominant 
chord which is resolved into bass later. Here isa case 
in which the accompaniment has actually the more 
important part assigned to it, carrying on and con- 
cluding the story after the voice has ceased. A still 
finer example of this is Schumann’s grand but little 
known, ‘ The Buried Past,” in which the emotional 
effect is kept in abeyance until the vocal part is com- 
pletely finished, when the piano takes up the subject, 
pouring out the hitherto repressed passion of the song 
in an exquisite “ song without words” several lines 
inlength. This song is useless for public performance, 
because the average singer would not care to stand 
waiting during the musical postscript, which, like a 
woman’s, has the most important thing to say; nor 
would the average audience allow it to be heard amid 
the- complaisant acclamation which custom compels 
to emanate from clapping hands and rattling umbrella 
tips as soon as the singer has articulated the last 
word, 

Of all accompanists, perhaps, the greatest sufferer 
from the ignorance of his auditors is the organist. 
Possessed of an instrument of almost unlimited power 
of dramatic effect, he is often told that his function is 
merely to “‘ support the voices,” that his instrument 
must not be ‘“obtrusive ;” and if he presume to travel 
out of the woolly flue stop style of playing, which is 
supposed to be so desirable, the cry goes forth: “ He 
is drowning the choir.” 

The persons who raise this cry are, of course, 
quite ignorant of the scope of the player's duties, or the 
dire necessity which often exists in the average parish 
choir for a little judicious drowning. If the sopranos 
are weak, or too slow, or too anything, or a refractory 





tenor or alto is absent (either in mind or body), the 
organist must bring out the missing part on some 
telling stop to fill up the gap, and for the time must 
make his organ a substitute for the voice. 

In these same amateur choirs, occasions occur when 
a point is taken up wrongly, and a total break-down can 
only be averted by the organist using the power of his 
instrument, and temporarily obliterating his .choir 
whilst they collect their scattered senses and succeed 
in “coming in.” After such a performance, he will 
probably be attacked for ‘“ drowning the voices,” and 
will have the proud feeling that he has transferred to 
himself the odium that would have attached to the 
choir had not its break-down been hidden by his 
paternal care. 

Besides such cases as these there are others which 
require an effective treatment of the organ. Some 
parts of the service have very emotioal and dramatic 
words, which are necessarily sung to monotonous 
music, when, for instance, several verses of a hymn, 
with the sentiment varying in each verse, are all sung 
to the same tune; also in chanting the Psalter, 
Such a psalm, for instance, as that fine Jewish epic, 
the 78th, cannot be done justice to unless the organist 
treats the accompaniment as an orchestral comment 
on the words. This psalm is full of varying emotion 
and description, and no amount of changes in the 
chant can give the requisite variety. The organist 
must supply the warmth and colour which are want- 
ing in the cold passionless music of the chant. He 
it is who must express the horrors and wonders 
of this startling story. The tempting of God, the 
east wind, the ‘*‘ furiousness of His wrath, anger, dis- 
pleasure, and trouble,” the turning again and enquir- 
ing after God. All this he can do so much better 
than the choir that he may with perfect propriety 
place his organ on equal terms with those whom he 
‘¢ accompanies,” and occasionally take the chief place, 

Were the true object and meaning of instrumental 
accompaniments properly uuderstood, we should hear 
fewer silly remarks from ignorant people, whose ideas 
of music are confined to the tune, and never go so 
far as to note the harmonies by which it is supported. 








Pustic Sreaxinc,—(From “ The Keynote.”) Gesticulation is foreign 
to our nation; and yet the man who would be an orator must learn 
what to do, as well as what to avoid doing, with his arms and hands, 
The word is but an echo, the ambassador of thought. All energetic 
passion, all deep sentiment, must bé heralded by expression, or by out- 
ward and visible sign of some sort ; otherwise, the words will fall coldly, 
as emanating from the intellectual machine, and not springing, warm 
and irrepressible, from the heart. ‘Talma, in his treatise on the art of 
acting, says: ‘* The re the attitude, the look, should precede the 
words, as the flash of lightning precedes the thunder.” Yet, if you 
watch any uncultivated speaker, you will find that his action never 
indicates the path he is travelling, but follows it, The true orator’s 
movements must appear so spontaneous that they pass unnoticed, and 
yet, insensibly, they will affect his audience. The most powerful 
speakers are always, more or less, actors, who identify themselves with 
the cause they advocate. Cold rhetoricians who have not this capacity 
may bring conviction to our reason when we read their speeches in the 
papers the morning after they are delivered ; but, lacking the passionate 
persuasiveness of men whose voice and trame vibrate with the emotion 
their words evoke, they will never touch the hearts or rouse the 
enthusiasm of an audience. In public speaking, as in reading, it is of 
primary importance that the voice be not pitched too high nor too low, 
but that the keynote be struck in the middle of the register. Many 
persons become exhausted in reading, or in addressing an audience, from 
ignorance of the art of respiration, and from an erroneous notion that it 
is necessary to employ some non-natural tone. Neither is it essential to 
shout in order that the speaker's words may be carried to the furthest 
extremity of a large hall. There can be no greater mistakes than these. 
As in singing, so in oratory, the most natural emission of the voice, if 
combined with a distinct articulation, will « tell" more at a great 
distance than all the bellowing in the world. 


An action was brought against Mrs. Langtry in which damages were 
claimed for wrongful dismissal, The jury found a verdict for the 
defendant, and to that they appended a rider. The foreman said, 
« May it please the court I wish to state we have not been influenced 
by the great beauty of the defendant or by the rank she occupies in 
the profession, but we find for her because she has justice on her 
side,” 
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PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn,“ I heard the 
voice of Jesussay.’”? The First Prize willbe £2 
2s. for the best ‘l'une, The Second Prize will be 
10s. 6d., and the Third Prize, Musical Works 
to the value of 10s, 6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 

.1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed “* To the Editor of THz OrcHEsTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,’’ with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer's name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which is not opened till the prizes 
are awarded. i 

2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 

3. The last day for sending in tunes for competition 
will be September 21, and the names of the prize- 
winners will be announced as soon after as possible. 

Should any of the unsuccessful compositions present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, the 
mottos of all such will be printed in THe OrcHEsTRA, 
AND Musicat Epucation, and the publisher will 
give 100 copies to the composer for the copyright 
of the same. 

Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 10s. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted. 

The amount of 1st and 2nd prize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 
charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of 
prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash. 

If none of the compositions sent in are of sufficient 
merit to justify their publication in “ Parish Church 
Music ” series, the prizes will not be awarded. 

Competitors are particularly requested to write the 
words of the first verse of the Hymn they are setting in 
their proper places under the notes. 

N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to “ For 
thee, O dear, dear Country,” will be August 21st. 

“JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 

Additional mottos received : 

Neva, Wescaton, Jathonga, Excelsior, St. Aubyn, 
Hawkhurst, Pilsi, Refuge, Normanton, Jesu Servator, 
St. Mary Magdalen, Counter subject, Streatham, Jesu 
Dulcis, Evening star, St. Martin, Amor patrice, Con 
amore, St. Christopher, Spe et Fiducia, Glenthorne, 
Ringcliff, Hollington, Daisy, St. James, Lynmouth, 
Celestine, Staplehurst, Sebastian, Bach, Springfield, 
Gorphwysfa, Lansdown, Adjuvat Deus, Versuch, 
Zeota, In ccelo quies, Amaziah, Kent, Confianza, 
Haurbrook, Fenham, Pilgrim, Mi contra fa, Clarence, 
Ramoth, Think well, Quaesivi Jehoram, Fortiter in 
re, Park Green, Langley, Henbury, In Memoriam, 
Malmesbury, Stoke Hanley, Salvator Mundi, Solici- 
tude, Deus noster refugium, Ashfield, St. Augustine, 
David Bundler, Theodora, Fountain and Life, 
Refugiam Anima, Stonycroft, To be or not to be, 
Life's Fountain, Miserere Domine, Nazereth, 
Euterpe, Low Moor, Mytton, Woodhouse, Hothouse, 
Limehouse, Faithful, Dix huit, Carlton, Woodville, 
Bethlehem, Refuge, Irene, A free passage, F., A flat, 
Jumbo, St. Clair, Florestan, Faith, Charity, Lauda- 
mus, Lusingato, St. Bernard, St. Cecilia, Vesta, In 
Deo confidam, Erdington (no corresponding motto 
with address). 

“FOR THEE,O DEAR, DEAR COUNTRY.” 
Mottos received : 

St. Vincent, Bach, St. George, St. Daniel. 

Full particulars of this prize competition see Fuly issue. 











“LEAD KINDLY LIGHT,” 
First Prize awarded to the tune bearing the Motto 
** Wilton,” composed by Caleb Simper, Worcester. 
Second Prize to ““ Numen lumen,” by C. E. Kettle, 
Brighton. Third Prize to ‘* Lansdowne,” by Caleb 
Simper, Worcester. Three: others, viz. Northwood, 
Preghiera and Gil Blas are highly commended. 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


LOVE THAT IS NOT BOUGHT. 
I. 


The ring, the ring of gold, 
Thou gavest me ; 

Doth happy hours unfold 
Of memory ! 

When love first taught, 
Forsooth— 

That love could not be bought, 
And told the truth. 


Il, 


The ring, the ring of gold, 
Dear love, is mine : 
The heart you deemed so cold 
Is only thine ! 
And years have taught 
The truth, 
That love that is not bought 
Is fraught with youth.—Henry Bertram. 





SAILOR JACK. 
I. 


Oh, Jack was a sailor on the salt, salt sea, 
And his mother she cared for Jack ; 

Jack lov’d a maiden as fair could be, 
She didn’t care much for Jack, 

But life runs fast before the mast, 
As we ride o’er the billowy foam, 

And it never struck Jack he was coming back, 
Till he found he was nearing home. 


Il. 


When Jack came back from his outward track 
He says to his mother, says he, 

«“T’'ve a purse of gold, and guineas untold, 
And a parrot for your companee.” 

But life runs fast before the mast, 

. As we ride o’er the billowy foam ; 

** And I thought,” says Jack, ‘‘1 was never coming back, 
Till I found I was nearing home.” 


Ifl. 


Now, the maiden who hadn't cared for Jack, 
She up and she says, says she, 

“I’m glad, dear Jack, that you have come back 
‘* Well marry me then,” says he. 

‘« For life runs fast before the mast, 
As we ride on the billowy foam ; 

And I'll never go back on the outward track, 
Now I’m safely anchored at home,”"—Henry Bertram. 





‘The above poems are copyright. Musical composers desiring to use 
them may have full particulars by applying to the publisher, W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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Price 2d. each. Post Free, 2}d. 


Parish Church Music. 


A Cottxrction or ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, MODERN UOM- 
POSITIONS—TUNES, CANTICLES, CHANTS, &c., for 
Use in “ Choirs and Places where they Sing :"— 

No. 1.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “ ABIDE WITH MBE,” 

including the Three ** Orchestra ” Prize Tunes. 

No. 2.—FERIAL CONFESSION :—“STORY OF THE 

CROSS ”—CHOIR PRAYERS, with ANTIPHON. 

No. 3.—_FIVE TUNES to the Hymn “ ROCK OF AGES,” 

including the Three ** Orchestra” Prize Tunes. 

No. 4.—SIX QUADRUPLE CHANTS for the Te Deum, 

including the Three “ Orchestra ” Prize Chants. 

No. 5.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “SUN OF MY SOUL,” 

including the Three “ Orchestra” Prize Tunes. 








W. REEVES, “ Oncuesrra” Orrice, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

mama 

VALUABLE TEACHING CONNNECTION IN THE COLONIES, 
Bringing in over £800 per annum. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for a professional gentle- 

man suffering from lung or other affection peculiar to the English climate. 
Advertiser, who has just arrived from the colony in question, has to offer the 
above for sale upon the most advantageous terms. The present owner, a Pro- 
fessor of Music, is desirous of leaving the profession. The above amount could 
be considerably increased with the greatest ease by Concerts, Recitals, At- 
homes, &c. ; were Tuning to be add d to the purchaser’s capabilities, there would 
be no limit to the yearly income. Minutest details as to colonial expenses, and 
aes from OMEGA, Hobbin’s Library, Earl’s Court Road, London, 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION. 














OF all the music heard in a church that which least 
interests the greater part of the congregation is the 
postlude; out of an ordinary congregation of five 
hundred not more than a dozen will remain to hear its 
conclusion. This statement is generally but not 
universally true ; there are exceptional organists, 
organs and congregations; organists of high culture 
both mental and mechanical; organs capable of pro- 
ducing an almost infinite variety of beautiful effects ; 
and congregations in which are included a large 
number of musically educated people; given such an 
organist, and such an organ, the postlude is a matter 
of interest to such a congregation. But how about 
other congregations, congregations who can appreciate 
the hymn tune, chant, anthem, and even the organ 
solo played during the offertory, but as a rule care 
nothing for the postlude? For every effect there is a 
cause and the cause in this case ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred is that the music is beyond the 
intelligence of the people, who must be educated 
before they can appreciate high class music, and they 
can only be educated by degrees, not by skips. It is 
scarcely possible to classify organ music, because the 
highest music ot one class would be about equal to 
the lowest of the class next above it, but the following 
list is offered as a sample of a gradually descending 
series:—1, Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, Men- 
delssohn’s Organ Sonatas, Handel’s Concertos and 
Fugues; 2, Handel’s Overtures, Choral Fugues by 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn, &c.; 3, Handel's Choruses, 
Airs, &c., from Oratorios, arrangements from Sym- 
phonies, Quartetts, Quintetts, &c.; 4, Modern 
Offertoires, Marches, &c. A wise organist will as a 
rule suit his music to his audience, just as a wise 
clergyman abstains from preaching beyond the 
intelligence of his hearers. If such a clergyman has 
to preach to a village congregation, his sermon is not 
at all like that which he preached on the previous 
Sunday at the Temple Church ; his vocabulary is less 
copious, his sentences are shorter, his arguments are 
simpler; but the one sermon is in its way just as 
good as the other. The same is true of organ music ; 








— a 


learned devices and mechanical difficulties are not 
essentials of good music; and, apart from mere 
mechanism, many simple compositions are vastly 
superior as music and are more difficult to play well, 
than some elaborate and pretentious works. Young 
organists frequently make the mistake of playing up 
to the full extent of their mechanical power; they 
labour through their music with infinite pain, and this 
pain is perceived by the listener who is pained in 
turn. Congregations in towns and large villages are 
musical to a certain extent, and the music calculated 
to interest them must present one or more of the 
following characteristics :—melody, contrast, and sur- 
prises in the shape of interrupted cadences and 
unexpected modulations. Really good music 
possessing these characteristics is very scarce, and 
this accounts for the great popularity in Germany of 
some of the works of Dr. W. Volckmar, (works really 
good but written for the people), and in England of 
the compositions of the late Rev. F. Scotson Clark, 
all of which exhibit a pleasing vein of melody, 
elegance of harmony, and a certain originality of 
thought which distinguishes them as the work of 
their author. The music of Lefebure-Wely, too, 
possesses these characteristics, and ordinary people 
will listen to and take delight in his music; so we 
have three composers who possess the merit of 
making themselves understood by folks in general :— 
Ist, and simplest, Scotson-Clark; 2nd, one degree 
higher, Lefebure-Wely ; 3rd, one degree higher still, 
Dr. W. Volckmar. When a congregation requires to 
be educated up to Fugue, highly developed com- 
positions should be avoided at first, three or four 
brilliant and melodious Fugues should be frequently 
repeated so as to make the people acquainted with 
them just as they are acquainted with the Hallelujah 
Chorus from the “‘ Messiah ;” such Fugues as Eberlin’s 
Fugue in D, the last movement of Bach’s St. Anne’s 
Fugue, his Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and 
Handel's Fugue in B flat, may be taken as extellent 
specimens of the material with which to educate a 
congregation. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Bible Psalter. Being the Authorised Version of 
the Psalms pointed for Chanting, and with Chants 
adapted thereto, or specially composed for this 


Work. By Sir HerBert OAKELey, M.A., Mus. 
Doc., LL.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


The pointing is as good as it possibly can be, the 
accents always falling in their proper places; the 
chants are well selected and admirably suited to the 
particular psalms to which they are attached. A very 
instructive preface on Psalters and Chanting should 
be read by all interested in Chanting, whether they 
use the Bible or Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms. 





The Hymn * Te Deum laudamus.” Observations upon 
its Composition and Structure with Special Regard 
to the Use, Liturgical and Choral, of this and other 
Canticles and Psalms, and to the True Character of 
the Chant. London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


A valuable aid to the study of the grandest of all 
hymns, a hymn which contains a perfect summary 
of Christian Doctrine, which is not only a Song of 
Praise, but a Creed. At the end of the book are The 
Canticles : (including the Te Deum) carefully printed, 
pointed and accented in accordance with their poetical 
structure for Antiphonal Changing. The following 
specimen will exhibit the principle of the Antiphonal 
arrangement, which would undoubtedly produce a 
grand effect—* Decant. O come let us sing unto the 
Lords—Cantoris. Let us heartily rejoice in the 
strength of our salvation.” 





——— 
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TS, 6. R. F.; 7. Geigen Principal, 8 ft.; 8. V. di G.; 8 ft.; 9. Voix 
CONCER 8 Celeste ; 10. Geigen Principal, 4 ft.; 11. O.; 12, V. H.—Pepar 
Mr. Geo. Watts’ annual grand evening concert | Oxcay. CCC toF.; 13. Sub. B. 


was given at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday, 
June 25th. Vocalists:—Madame Albani, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Mlle. Marimon, Mlle. Tremelli, 
Mdme. Marie Klauwell; Signor Foli, Mr. Joseph 
Maas, Signor de Reszke. Solo Pianoforte, Mons. 
Eugene Wagner. Violoncello, Mr. Hollman. 

Miss Emma Barker’s Matinée Musicale took place 
at 7, St. James’ Square, S.W. (By kind permission of 
Lord and Lady Egerton of Tatton), on Monday, July 
7th, at 3 o'clock. Vocalists: Miss De Fonblanque, 
Miss Emma Barker, Miss Alice Fairman, and Miss 
Damian; Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Edward Levetus, 
Signor Isidore de Lara, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, and 
Mr. Gilhert Campbell. Solo Violoncello, Mons. 
Hollmann. Solo Pianoforte, Madame Frickenhaus. 
Conductors: Mr. Kuhe, Mr. Albert Visetti, and Sig. 
Romano. Mr. Eric Lewis gave his Musical Sketch 
(by permission of R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq.) 

A Grand Concert was given by Signorina Gemma 
Luziani, pianiste (Premier Prix du Conservatoire de 
Paris), at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, Cav- 
endish Square, W., on Monday, July 14th. The 
pianoforte music performed by Signorina Gemma 
Luziani included compositions by Rubinstein, Scu- 
deri, Pfeiffer, Beethoven (the Sonata Appassionata), 
Mozart (Concerto in E minor for 2 pianofortes, the 
second piano being taken by Signor Tito Mattei), 
Chopin (Nocturne in D minor, Berceuse, Waltz in 
C sharp minor), Saint-Saens (Concerto in G minor, 
Op. 22, with second piano in lieu of orchestra, played 
by Signor Tito Mattei), Albanesi, Rinaldi, Cajani, 
Scoutrino, and Martucci. The vocalists were Sig- 
norina Badia, and Signor Zoboli. 








ORGAN NEWS, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
O.V., Octave Viola, 4 fr. ; 
Orch. O., Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 
P., Principal, 4 ft. 
R.F., Rohr Flute, 8 ft. 
R.G., Rohr Gedact, 8 ft. 
S., Salcional, 8 ft. 
Sub. B., Sub Bass, 16 ft. 
8.0., Super Octave, 2 ft. 
St. D., Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. 
T., Trumpet, 8 ft. 
Va., Viola, § ft. 
V.D., Violin Diapason, § ft. 
V. di G., Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 
V.H., Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
Vn., Violon, 16 ft. 
Vilo., Violoncello, 8 ft. 
W.F., Wald Flute, 4 ft. 

Couplers :— 

C. to G., Choir to Great, 
C. to P., Choir to Pedal, 
G. to P., Great to Pedal. 
S. to C., Swell to Choir. 
S. to G., Swell to Great, 

* §. to P., Swell to Pedal, 


B., Bourdon, 164 ft. 

C., Clarion, 4 ft. 

Cb., Clarabella, 8 ft. 

C.F., Contra Fagotto, 16 ft. 

31.G., Contra Gamba, 16 ft. 

Corn., Cornopean, 8 ft. 

Cor. di B., Cornodi Basseto, § 

D., Dulciana, 8 ft. 

D.D., Double Diapason, 

F1., Flute. 

Fl. B., Flute Bass, 8 ft. 

Fig., Flageolet, 2 it. 

F.M., Full Mixture. 

G., Gemshorn, 4 It. 

Gb., Gamba, 8 ft. 

H., Horn, 8 ft. 

Harm. F., Harmonic Flute, 4 ft. 

Harm. P., Harmonic Piccolo, | 
2 ft. 

Hohl F., Hohl Flute, 8 ft. 

K., Keraulophon, 8 ft. 

L.G., Lieblich Gedact, 8 fe. 

ee... Oboe, S ft. 

O0.D., Open Diapason, 8 ft. 


16 ft. 


| 
| 
| 
s ft. | 
| 
| 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


New Baricuton.—New Organ by Gray and Davison erected in the 
New Brighton Palace (Liverpool), 


Great Orcan. CC to G: 1, O. D.; 2. Vass 3. Cb.; 
4. P.; 5. Harm, F.; 6. reth.; 7. 15th.; 8, Mixture, 3 Ranks; 
g» Posaune, 8 ft.—Swett. Orcan. CC to G: 10. D. D.; 
x. 0. D3 1%, RB. F.: sg. B.: 14. Voix Colom, 8. ft: 
15. G.; 16. Piccolo, 2 ft.; 17. Corn.; 18. O.; 19. V. H.; 20. 
C, 4 {t.; 21. ‘Tremulant.—Cuoir Orcan. CC to G: 22. V.D.; 
23. D.; 24. L. G.; 25. W. F., 4 ft.3 26. Clarionet, 8 ft.—Prpar 
Orcan. CCC to F; 27, O. D., 16 ft., 28. B.; 29. Trombone, 
16 ft. Courcers.—jzo. S toG, (unison); 31. Sto G, (super-octave) ; 


32. Cto G, (sub-octave) ;@3. S to P.; 34. G to P.; 35. C toP.; 
30. Pedal Octave. 

Cumnocu, N.B.—New Organ built by Lewis & Co, for the Marquis 
of Bute, placed in St. John’s Catholic Church. 

Great Organ. CC toG: 1, O.D,; 2. L.G.; 3. 8.3 g. Vox 
Angelica, 8 {t.; 5. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft.—Swett Orcan. CC toG: 





Suerrietp.—New organ by Brindley and, Foster in Nether Chapel, 
Norfolk Street. 

Great Orcan. CCtoA: 1.0.D.; 2. Hohl F.; 3.D.; 4. P.; 
5. Harm. F.; 6. Dulcet, 12th, 3 ft.; 7. Harm. P.; 8. T.—Swewe 
Orcan. CC to A: g. Lieblech Bourdon, 16 ft.; 10, V. D.; 8 ft. ; 
11. Voix Celeste, 8 ft.; 12. Vox Angelica, 8 ft.; 13. Salicet, 4 ft. ; 
14. Mixture, 3 ranks; 15. O.; 16. H.—Pepat Orcan. CCC toF: 
17. O. D., 16 ft.; 18. B. Courrers.—1g. S. to G.; 20. S, to P.; 
21. G. to P.; 22. G. (Sub-Octave); 23. S. Super-Octave; 24. Tre- 
mulant. 3 Composition Pepats to Great, and 2 to Swell. 

Kew.— The following is the specification of the organ in the parish 
church, by Gray and Davison, which is new with the exception that 
some of the old flue work has been utilized. 


Great Orcan. CCtoG: 1. O.D.; 2. Gb.; 3.St.D.; 4. P.; 
5. Harm, F.; 6. 15th; 7. Mixture (3 ranks); 8. T., 8 ft.—Swetr 
Orcan. CC toG: g. Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft.; 10. O. D.; 11. St. 
D.; 12. Keraulophon to C, 8 ft.; 13. P.; 14. Mixture (2 ranks) ; 
15. Corno,; 16, O.—Cuor Orcan, CC to G: 17. D.; 18. L.G.; 
19. Suabe Flute, 4 ft.; 20, Clarinet to G, 8 tt.—Pepat Orcan. CCC 
to F: 21. O. D., 16 ft.; 22. B., 16 ft.--Courrers, 23. S. toG.; 
24. S. to C.; 25. S. to P.; 26. G. to P.; 27.C. to P. Six com- 
position pedals, All stops of full compass, except the two marked 
“to C.” Front pipes and reeds of spotted metal. 


Messrs. Brindley and Foster have recently erected an organ in St. 
Peter's Church, Papworth St, Everard, Hants. The following is the 


specification : 
Great Orcan. CC to G: 1. Double St. Diap., 16 ft.; 2. O. 
D.; 3. Gb.; 4. St. D.; 5. P.; 6. Harm. F.; 7. Dulcet Twelfth, 


3 ft.; 8. Harm. P., 2 ft; 9.'T.—Swett Orcan. CC toG: 1o. Lieblich 
Bourdon, 16 ft.; 11, V. D.; 12. Vox Angelica, 8 ft.; 13. Voix 
Celeste, 8 ft.; 14. G.; 15. Mixture (3 ranks); 16. O.; 17. Corno. ; 
18. C.—Cuoir Orcan. CCtoG: 19. D.; 20. L. G.; 21. Lieblich 
Flite, 4 ft.; 22. Harm, F.; 23, Flautina, 2 ft.; 24. Clarionet, 8 ft.-— 
Pepat Oncan. CCC to F: 2g. O. D., 16 ft.; 26. B.: 27. FL, 
8 ft.—Courters, 28. °S. toG.; 29. S. to P.; 30. G. to P.; 31.C, 
to P.; 32. S. to C.; 33. Tremulant. There are composition pedals 
to the Greag Organ, and two to the Swell Organ, 


RECITALS. 


Programme of a recital on the grand organ in the Town Hall, Leeds, 
by Dr. Spark, on Saturday evening, July 12th, 1884. Popular opera 
composers—ltaly, No. 3, Bellini.—Overture “Il Pirata ;”’ Selection from 
“La Sonnambula:” Chorus “ Viva! Amina!” interrupted by a solo 
from Lisa, Amina’s rival; Cavatina with Chorus, «O love for me;” 
Cavatina, “ As I view these scenes so charming ;” Chorus, “¢ When dusky 
nightfall ;” Scena, “ All is lost now,”’ and Air, ‘ Still so gently o'er me 
stealing ;” Finale, ‘*Do not mingle.” Selection from ‘“ Norma :” 
Introduction and March of Druid Priests; Chorus, “ Norma comes ;” 
Cavatina, ‘* Casta Diva ;” Duetto ‘* Deh! Conté.” 


Dr. Spark has been giving a series of recitals on the Leeds Town 
Hall organ from ‘Popular Opera Composers,’? The recital on 
Saturday evening, July 12, comprised selections from Bellini, including 
excerpts from the operas, “Il Pirata,” “La Sonnambula” and 
** Norma,” 


J. V. Flagler’s recent organ recital in the College of Fine Arts, in 
the Syracuse University, was both interesting and successful. ‘The 
following fine programme was interpreted in a most effective manner : 
Mendelssohn’s First Organ Sonata, F minor; Rheinberger’s Sixth 
Sonata in E flat minor, Op. 119; Guilmant’s “ Prayer” and “ Allegro 
non troppo ;”? Thiele’s ‘* Theme, Variations and Finale”? in A flat ; 
Merkel’s Sonata in D minor, No. 5; Bach’s “ Prelude and Fugue ” in 
A minor, and the performer’s new ** Marche aux Flambeaux.” 


The organ recitals at the Trocadero, Paris, by Alex. Guilmant, have 
been numerously attended, and have been referred to by Paris journals 
in terms of great commendation. Novelties haye been produced by 
this eminent organist, and only the best works have been selected for 
performance. 





A splendid new organ has been erected by Cavaillé-Coll in St. 
Godard’s, Rouen. A pamphlet has been written on this instrument 
by the Abbé Gustave Léfébure, which is published by Fleury of Rouen, 
The organ was opened by MM. Widor and Leneveu., 

Jardine & Son have received the order fora large organ for the 
Cathedral of Queretaro, Mexico ; also a large three manual organ for 
the new Jewish ‘Temple in Madison Avenue, N.Y. ‘They are making 
important changes in the organ at Steinway Hall, the hans cylinder 
bellows will be placed over their ceiling, and large wind-pipes will 
bring the wind a distance of seventy feet toa new reservoir in the 
organ, from which it will be distributed to the different wind-chests, 








Franz Scuupert lived to only 31; Bellini attained 33 years ; Mozart, 
35; Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 38; Carl Maria von Weber, 39; 


Schumann, 46; Donizetti, 49; Adam, 52; Mehul, 54; Beethoven, 
56; Halevy, 62; Bach, 65; Wagner, 69; Flotow, 70; Meyerbeer, 
72; Gluck, 73 ; Handel, 74; Spohr, 75; Rossini, 76; Haydn, 77; 
Auber, 87. 


Cherubini, 81 
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THEATRICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Irving’s managerial care and munificence of outlay ate once 
more manifested in the latest Shakespearian drama at the Lyceum. 
The rising of the curtain upon the ‘¢ Sea Coast of Illyria,” with its 
solidly set foreground of rock, whereon is aptly standing the central 
figure of the audience's interest, Miss Terry, was the signal for a 
spontaneous burst of enthusiastic applause. She shades her eyes from 

the rays of the setting sun, which shines luridly over the darkening 

waves, as if in hope to catch some glimpse of her shipwrecked —perhaps 
dead—brother, and a few moments elapse before she descends to interro- 
gate the captam upon the name and government of the country whither 
she has been east. Of a piece with this opening picture is the rich 
warm interior, in the second act, representing the servants’ hall in 
Olivia’s house, and the processional torchlight scene of music and 
merry-making with which the play closes, and in which the various 
groups are massed with excellent etfect. But the most liberal expendi- 
ture and the most conscientious regard for detail are not the only 
ingredients, as Mr. Bancroft can testify, in a perfect stage-play, and 
there is no doubt that the resultant feeling at the curtain’s fall is not 
one of unmingled satisfaction, ‘To Miss 'Terry’s Viola—save only in 
the matter of dress, where an unreasonable prudery mars the full effect 
intended by the poet—unstinted praise may be given: gay or tender, 
the actress is equally irresistible, But there is no disguising the fact 

that the interest of the play is slight: a triangular passion, and a 

mystification between twins, are scarce enough to furnish forth an 

absorbing or even attractive plot. A first-rate character-study of 

Malvolio, handled throughout in a vein of quaint satire, has in past 
. days been sufficient to redeem this defect; but this Mr. Irving does 

not give us. Sometimes he is quaint, sometimes pathetic; but the 
two are not so skilfully combined as to produce anything but an 
impression of patchiness, and it is problematical whether Shakespeare 
aimed at more than the merely grotesque. It is hardly practicable to 
rehabilitate Malvolio as the actor rehabilitated Shylock, Mr. Irving’s 
mannerisms of speech are unpleasantly marked as usual, and to them 
has been, superadded a nasal twang, which is perhaps one result of his 
‘* American impressions.” In any case, Mr, Irving’s behaviour on the 
opening night—and I do not fear to speak plainly on this matter, much 
as fashion is against me—was unpardonable. No one will deny Mr. 
Irving’s contention that his actors are earnest and well-meaning, and 
that much pains has been spent on what is worth spending pains on. 
But from this to a flat imputation on the honesty of the public voice is 
a far cry. In sober truth, Mr. Irving, originally a studious, scholarly, 
self-respecting actor, has been spoilt by perpetual flattery ; and for this 
the press themselves are partly to blame. I fear he is ‘ sick of self- 
love;” how otherwise should he ‘find it inexplicable ” that his 
audience should dare to hesitate dislike? Why, this is very mid- 
summer madness, and I doubt not that by this time cooler reflection 
has pointed out to him his error, Frank Wyatt and David Fisher are 
amusing in low comedy parts,and Miss Rose Leclereq, who is unused 
to so large a house, has improved since the first performance. Mr. 
Meredith Ball’s selection of music is as praiseworthy as the execution 
of it under his accomplished guidance. As Mr, Irving prides himselt 
upon his verbal and technical accuracy, let me ask on what authority 
he reads ‘cast thy slough” so as to rhyme with plough, and why Sir 
‘Toby is allowed to imitate the vios da gamba as though it were 
played like a guitar? Its name tells that it was held between the 
knees, like the modern ’cello, 


The weakest part of Mr. Yardley’s travesty at the Noverty, the 
« Scalded Back,” is the title, a foolish word-play, which evidently 
suggested the more foolish incident of Macari pouring hot water down 
the nape of young March’s neck. Otherwise the piece is laughable 
enough. Mr. Nicholls is singularly happy in his imitation of Kyrle 
Bellew: public and private peculiarities, voice, attitude, face, stays 
and bangles, are alike humorously satirised. His duet with Mr, Denny 
(as “the good doctor Ceneri,”) ‘* We know all about that,” is as 
good as anything he has done; and a burlesque version of « For Ever 
and For Ever,” sung by him and Miss Lottie Venne (Pauline) is 
received with great hilarity, ‘* Nita’s First’ gets funnier every time 
it is seen: let any one who wants a hearty laugh watch Mr, Denny 
‘* assume a lamb-like mildness,” and ask for his spectacles in a whisper 
of deliberate and concentrated fury. Miss Alma Stanley’s rendering 
ofthe breakfast scene is admirablé in its smooth treachery, but why 
does she start for her mother’s house in one dress, and arrive in 
another? Does she change in a cab on the way ? 


Offenbach's **Geneviéve de Brabant ” has been revived at the 
Granp, with Miss Emily Soldene and Mr, E. Marshall in the 
characters they used to take—how many years back ?—at the old 
Philharmonic, ‘The opera is of course of the slightest possible musical 
value; one or two numbers are melodious, the rest hopelessly insipid. 
Hence the introduction of extraneous matter, including Wekerlin’s 
charming little ‘T'yrolienne ‘Jadis je possédais ton coeur,” and a 
ballad or two, ‘Time has laid a light and reverent finger on Miss 
Soldene, who brings back her old verve to the rendering of Drogan, 
the young pastrycook, ‘The “‘ Gendarmes’ Duet ” has been re-written 
up to date, and, among other topics, deals with General Gordon's 
dilemma, the Franchise Bill, and the explosion in Scotland Yard, 





Mr. Sugden, in “Our Boys,’ has much improved his original 
make-up as Talbot Champneys, and may now be contemplated with 
comparative equanimity, After the withdrawal of Byron's comedy— 


| 


| better in archer and more vivacious parts. 








which is yet probably far distant—will be produced an English 


} version of ‘* Le train de plaisir,” with Mr. James in the chief part. 


Miss Rose Saker, who sprained her ancle on the first night of 
“ Featherbrain,” and whose place was subsequently supplied by Miss 
Chalgrove, has now resumed her part of Mrs, Pettigrew. I like her 
Mr. Mackintosh, if report 


| says true, has been shelved rather cavalierly ; and Samuel Coney is now 


played by Mr. Maltbyt ‘The former actor, it seems, was too 
psychological, subtle, subjective, or what not, for Criterion tastes, 
Charles the mercurial is of course ¢he actor we should all dearly love ‘to 
see in the part; as this is not to be vouchsafed us, Mr. Maltby gives 
an approximation to the manager's light touch. Mr. Maltby appears 
occasionally to doubt whether he ought not to imply a consciousness 
intentionally suppressed—of his wife’s indiscretion; notably in the 
situation which closés the first and third acts he does not accentuate the 
husband’s fatuity as Mr. Mackintosh did. But such a reading is 
impossible, as the text stands. Coney's bewilderment on being brought 
face to face on the staircase with the real Mrs, Pettigrew, his remark 
in soliloquy that he has ‘* nevet yet analysed Featherbrain,” and his 
evident sincerity in ‘solving ” her letter to the trustee, are alone 
sufficient to forbid the conception, The piece is excellently received, 
M. Marius provoking roars of laughter at every entrance and exit, 


“Called Back,” at the Prince's, is, as we anticipated, a decided hit. 
The great and rare merit of Mr, Beerbohm ‘Tree's art is its imper- 
sonality. He does not rely upon one or two peculiarities of accent or 
gesture which are made to do duty in one character after another and 
which can‘only find scope in a limited range of parts. He merges his 
individuality in that of the person portrayed, and is a continual study 
for the spectator, to whom every inflection of voice, every bit of by- 
play, has a meaning and an interest. When, in Dr, Ceneri's rooms, 
he watches with assumed carelessness the conversation between young 
March and his guardian, when he steals gradually nearer and nearer, 
trying to catch the purport of their colloquy, and at the same time 
diverts the attention of the others, it becomes really difficult to duly 
follow the main action, so much is the mind of the listener drawn 
aside to the subordinate thread of interest. ‘The play, as a whole, 
moves more briskly than it did, though the death scene of Ceneri still 
verges on tediousne's, 


The American play we were to have seen under the title, « Seven- 
twenty-eight,” has appeared at Tootr’s ‘Theatre as ‘* Casting the Boom- 
erang.” ‘The theory of the Boomerang, as expounded by Courtney 
Corliss (Mr. John Drew), is that everybody shies his little missile, or 
in other words, makes a cousummate ass of himself once, at least, in a 
lifetime, and that the folly invariably reverts to the head of the shier, 
The theorist himself exemplifies his own maxim with philosophic re- 
signation by falling over head and ears in love with Flos Bargiss, 
the original of a portrait numbered “ 728,” which Lord Lawntennis 
has seen, and the prototype of which his agent, Signor ‘Tamborini (Mr, 
William Gilbert), is hunting all over the civilized world. Launcelot 
Bargiss (Mr. James Lewis), embryo poet, playwright, and society no- 
velist, slries his boomerang by becoming a victim to the wiles of Pro- 
fessor Gasleigh (Mr, Charles Leclercq), the proprietor of a magazine 
entitled ** Scattered Leaflets.” Paul Hollyhock (Mr, Otis Skinner), by 
yielding to the fascinations of metropolitan gaiety ; Mrs, Bargiss (Mrs, 
G. H. Gilbert), by building unrealised hopes on the Earl of Lawntennis 
as a son-in-law for her daughter, Florence. Miss Ada Rehan plays 
the latter character very charmingly, but her accent, like that of the 
other members of the company, is pronouncedly American, ‘The piece 
is well received nightly by highly appreciative audiences, who scream 
with laughter at the tableau at the end of Act Ill. 

Ernest Bercuoit, 

LEEDS.—Mrs. Alfred Maddick has been performing at the Granp 
Tueatre, Leeds, as Lady Ormond in “ Peril,” and as Julia in “ ‘The 
Hunchback,” and her charming style of acting has been greatly 
appreciated, The Grand reopens 4th of August with the new play 
«The Woman and the Law.” 





A famous tenor was recently invited by a distinguished lady —not a 
million miles from Boston —to dine with her, and accepted the invitation, 
Soon after his arrival at the house, one of his friends intimated that 
their hostess intended asking him to sing after dinner. He 
approached the piano under the pretext of examining some rare old 
pictures that hung near it, and in the course of his inspection he con- 
trived unobserved to lock the piano and to abstract the key. Soon 
after dinner, the guests having returned to the drawing-room, the 
hostess approached him and begged him to sing. ‘* Most willingly,” 
responded the tenor, She attempted to open the piano, and was 
surprised to find it locked. Search was made in all directions for the 
key, but in vain. Then came a proposition to break the lock, but to 
this the hostess would not consent, as the case of the instrument was a 
very elegant one, and she did not care to have it injured, So the 
evening passed off without music. When the great tenor went away 
he let the key fall on the floor of the ante-room, where it was discovered 
the next morning, greatly to the amazement of the hostess, who was 
unable to solve the mystery of it: getting there —Brainard's Musicat 
Word. 


An old lady trom the country goes, for the first time, to the opera. 
After a few solos, the troop all sing together, “ Ah! remarks the old 
lady, ‘** they don’t care now that they have our money. See, all singing 


together, so that they may get through sooner!”—Mu.ical Courter, 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


The Norfolk and Norwich twenty-first Triennial Musical Festival will 
take place in St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, 
‘Thursday and Friday, October 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th, in aid of the 
principal charities in Norfolk and Norwich, under the immediate 
patromage of her most gracious majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, H.R.H, the Duke of Connaught, K.G., H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, K.G. ; president H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G, 
Principal vocalists, Miss Emma Nevada, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patey and Miss Damian, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley 
and Mr, H,. E. Thorndike; organist, Dr. Bunnett; chorus master, 
Dr. Hill; conductor, Mr. Alberto Randegger.—Tuespay EvENING, 
October 14th, “ ‘The Elijah” (Mendelssolin) ; Wednesday morning, 
Octcber 15th, “The Redemption” (Gounod); Thursday morning, 
October 16th, “The Rose of Sharon”? a dramatic oratorio, composed 
expressly for this festival by A. C. Mackenzie, (conducted by the 
composer) ; Friday morning, October 17th, “The Messiah ” (Handel). 
On Wednesday, ‘Thursday and Friday evenings, October 15th, 16th 
and 17th, grand symphonic, operatic and ballad concerts, including an 
Elegiac Ode, poem by Walter Whitman, set to music for solos, chorus 
and orchestra, by C. Villiers Stanford, (composed expressly for this 
festival and conducted by the composer), Scandinavian Symphony 
(FP. H. Cowen); the First Walpurgis Night (Mendelssohn); St. 
Cecilia, finale (Sir Julius Benedict), (conducted by the composer) ; 
Jupiter symphony (Mozart); Leonora overture (Beethoven); Danse 
des Sylphes and Hungarian March, “Faust” (Berlioz); Prelude 
‘* Lohengrin” (Wagner); Overture (‘T, Wingham), 


Mr. Henry Edmond Holt, organist aud choirmaster of St. Mary’s 
Wesleyan Chapel, ‘Truro, died on Saturday, July 5 aged twenty-four, 
deeply regretted, At the cathedral, on the day of Mr. Holt's death, 
Mr. Sinclair played the Dead March in “Saul” at the evening 
service, and at evensong on Wednesday Beethoven's Funeral March. 


Charles Villiers Stanford, the rising young English composer, whose 
latest success has been the opera of “ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
produced by Carl Rosa, is, like M. W. Balfe, Arthur Sullivan, Tom 
Moore and William Vincent Wallace,an Irishman of pure blood. He 
was born and educated in Dublin, and is the great grandson, 
maternally, of the late Lord and Lady (Pamela) Edward Fitzgerald. 


Yale college has conferred the degree of Doctor of Music on Dudley 
Buck. 


‘The French Society of Musical Composers has offered prizes for the 
following: 1. A septet, for piano and stringed or wind instruments, 
at the discretion of the composer, Prize of 500 francs, not awarded in 
1883 (Pleyel-Wolff foundation), 2. A trio in four movements, for 
piano, violin and violoncello. Prize of 500 francs (Pleyel-Wolff 
foundation), 3. A ‘* Salve Regina,” for four mixed voices, with organ 
accompaniment. Prize of 200 francs. 4. A symphonic poem, in one 
movement, for orchestra, Prize of 500 francs. 


When Beethoven was a youth, living in Bonn, he wrote a cantata 
on the death of Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and Germany. This 
ruler was a great reformer, a lover of free thought, an opponent of 
Papal and priestly rule, for which reasons he was much admired by 
many Germans, Doubtless Beethoven shared in this sentiment and 
gave vent to it by composing this cantata. He also wrote a second 
cantata on the occasion of the crowaing of Leopold UJ, as Emperor of 
Germany. ‘These two compositions had disappeared, but were recently 
found, Edward Hanslick, the critic of the Vienna *‘ Free Press,” states 
thit a young merchant of Vienna with the name Armin Friedmann, 
who interested himself in art, saw these two cantatas mentioned in an 
antiquarian catalogue of a Leipzig house, and immediately purchased 
them. He learned that they formerly belonged to Hummel, On the 
upper right end of the Funeral cantata stands the number 241, and 
on the Leopold cantata the number 85. ‘The numbers were af- 
fixed to them in the catalogue of Baron de Beine’s books which were 
sold in 1813. It was at this sale that Hummel bought both cantatas. 
It is strange, says Hanslick, that in a city like Leipzig such a treasure 
should remain undiscovered for so long a time. 


New Inverenpent FPevatier.—A Pedal Keyboard has been invented 
by Mr. Fred Rummel, of Antwerp, which can be adapted to all cot- 
tage pianofortes, and will be found most valuable to those who wish to 
play the compositions of the great masters.written with an independent 
pedal part. Unlike most contrivances of this kind, which are only at- 
tached to the keys of the pianoforte keyboard, this invention has_ its 
own independent action, and takes up no room, as it can be turned up 
into the instrument and disappear entirely when the pianoforte is to be 
used alone, ‘The pedalier may be seen at the Bliithner Depot, 7, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square, London, 


Richard Wagner said: “ The error of the art form of the opera con- 
sists in the fact that music—which is really only a means of expression 
—is turned into anaim; while the real aim of expression, namely, the 
drama, is made a mere means,” 


The following inquiry was sent to the Editor of the ‘ Musical 
Courier,” ‘ How long willit take to master the bassoon?” About ten 
minutes, If the bassoon is insolent, knock ic on the head with a cart- 
rung, then chloroform its nozzle, withdraw its stops, put it in alcohol 








over night (if you have any left), and in the morning paint it blue and 
pawn it. ‘That’s the way to make it feel what a fearful thing it is to 
rouse British blood. 


There are in Europe 1,457 theatres, distributed as follows ; Italy, 
348; France, 337; Germany, 194; Great Britain, 150; Spain, 169 ; 
Austria and Hungary, 132; Russia, 44; Belgium, 34; Holland, 22 ; 
Switzerland, 20; Portugal, 16; Sweden, 10; Denmark, 10 ; Norway, 
8; Greece, 4; Turkey, 4; Roumania, 3 ; Servia, 1. 

The pianist, Alfred~Grunfield, has been decorated by the Emperor 
of Russia with the order of Stanislaus. 

M. Marsick, the violinist, has been appointed a knight of the order 
of Charles II. of Spain. 

Speaking of the Wagner matinée, a former unbeliever said: “1 went 
to scoff, and I stayed to pray.”— Buffalo Courier. 

A young pianist says he ‘ always closes his eyes when he plays."’ 
It is different with those within hearing distance ; they always close 
their ears when he plays. 








STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 


After singing a Schumann song, sing Rossini’s ‘* Una voce poco fa,” 
and notice the difference. 





After playing a sonata by Beethoven a player said, “ Surely I have 
not injured this sonata? ’—** No,” was the reply, “ you didn’t injure 
it, neither did you do it any good, nor did it do you any good.” 


Be friendly to the new! Be not prejudiced against the composi- 
tions of younger and modern writers, for the works of the masters, too, 
at one time were new. Mozart's quartetts were denounced as new- 
fangled, while the Emperor Joseph said to the master that there were 
too many notes in his operas. , Beethoven, when lying on his death-bed, 
was informed of the fact that his last quartetts failed to please. He 
replied, ‘* They will like them after a while.””, Many men have had to 
retract hasty criticisms, a mortification they might have spared them- 
selves had they been less hasty in expressing their opinions, less 
prejudiced against the new. 


“You ask me,” says the world-renowned tenor, Sims Reeves, ‘ how 
I have been able to put such pathos and feeling into a song, and make 
a great success of it, when other singers would fail altogether. It is 
because I have always studied my words, I have read them and 
phrased them in every possible way, asked myself what they meant, 
and interpreted them according to my feeling. I walk up and down, 
trying this line and trying that, until I feel that I have struck the 
right idea. But I am never satisfied. Now-a-days singers do not 
study elocution sufficiently, if at all, In a recitative, for instance, the 
words are sacrificed to the music. In my method they are of equal 
importance,” 


The 371 Vierstimmige Choralgesaenge of J. S. Bach forms of itself 
a complete School of Harmony and Part-writing.—Dr. Hullab. 


The faults in singing are mainly two: (1) singing with an insuffi- 
cient amount of air, or with imperfect control over the respiration ; (2) 
an undue extension—generally upward—of the registers. ‘This is fre- 
quent in baritones who wish to be tenors, It is very common in some 
orators, especially clergymen. ‘The result is congestion, not only of the 
vocal ligaments, but especially of the pharynx, in which, as the result 
of forcing, the condition known as granular pharyngitis with varicose 
veins—a disease very analogous to that of rectal hemorrhoids—is ob- 
served,.— Lennox Browne. 


It need hardly be said that real skill in playing from score is unat- 
tainable without a knowledge of the science of Harmony ; nor is much 
knowledge of Harmony attainable without some skill in playing or 
reading from score.x—Dr. Hullah. 


I have frequently heard it remarked in Italy, that in music beauty 
consists, in a great degreé, in novelty. I am not speaking of the 
mechanical part of the art. Counterpoint has something mathematical 
in it; a blockhead, with patience, may become respectably learned in 
it. This branch has nothing to do with beauty ; it hasa regularity 
susceptible of demonstration, As for the departmentof genius, melody, 
there are no 1ules for this. No art is so unprovided with precepts for 
the production of beauty.—Bombet, 


Nothing can be a more silly waste of time than for amateurs to 
attempt those showy difficulties which are the best stock-in-trade of too 
many professional pianists. ‘They can rarely be successful, and if they 
do succeed, the game is not worth the candle, for the end is attained 
only at the expense of valuable time which might have been much 
better employed. If half the time spent by young ladies at school in 
useless excursions up and down the keyboard were occupied in learning 
something about music as an art, some of us might have less reason to 
dread the sight of ** the piano in the house.’”” What we want in our 
homes and social gatherings is not to have the piano kept going like a 
mill, against an opposing torrent of conversation, but to have music 
that is worth listening to well played, if people wish for it and will 
listen to it, and not otherwise. In a word, let us have music that 
Let not expression be 


springs from the heart and not from the fingers. 
sacrificed for mere show.—Etude, 
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“I can play this passage fast, but can’t play it slowly.” Not at 
all, you can scramble over it rapidly and not notice the blunders, but 
any mistake that is apparent when played slowly is there when played 
rapidly, only you do not notice it. You must play your studies and 
exercises slowly and carefully before playing them rapidly, in order to 
play them correctly and well._—F. R. W. 


A pupil who plays music without having a knowledge of its harmonic 
construction, is mechanically speaking a language, but, like a parrot, 
he does not know what it says or means. Hence, it is necessary for the 
student of music to know harmony, that he may comprehend and enjoy 
music, just as it is imperative that we must know a language to read or 
write that language understandingly.— Etude. 


J. Van Santen Kolff says of the Wagner ‘ Leitmotiv ”; ‘ Lenz's 
idea of the three styles of Beethoven may also be applied to this master 
in regard to the ‘ Leitmotiv.’ ‘ Wagner et ses trois styles’ then, as 
follows: 1, the recollection motive (Reminiscence), in short, as he 
foind it in Weber, then adapted it to his peculiar manner and 
developed it, viz: ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Dutchman,’ and ‘'Tannhiuser’; 2, 
the bridge leading from the Reminiscence to the Leitmotiv, in other 
words, that work in which the Leitmotiv-butterfly has almost escaped 
from the chrysalis of the Reminiscence, ‘ Lohengrin’; 3, the Leitmotiv 
proper, which has become a principle, a prime factor of the musical 
significance and poetic depth of the drama carried out to the fullest 
extent: ‘Tristan,’ ‘ Meistersinger’ * Nibelung-Ring’ and ‘ Par- 
sifal.” ‘Rienzi’ thus occupies the lowest step, ‘ Parsifal’ the 
“highest, most pure cell” of the wondrous structure of the Wagner 
Leitmotiv mountain.— Musical Items. 


Patrick S, Gilmore says: ‘It is only when you break the laws of 
the art that discord is reached. Now, why is it that philanthropists do 
not bestow more of their wealth upon this wonderful system (the notes 
of the chromatic scale)? With the Church it will serve to harmonize 
men and make them more emotional. Then it has a double mission in 
the pleasure it gives, ‘To the cultured man few things are so attractive 
as good music. Why should this not be so with all men, save those 
who are prevented by nature from enjoying banquets of the ear? 
Properly directed, music would be a great counterweight which would 
draw humanity away from the attractions of evil things. There can 
be no higher or better work either for a nation or a people than to aid 
in spreading this divine art until the twelve apostles of the chromatic 
scale will preach good will and universal brotherhood in every land and 
every home, 





ANECDOTES OF ROSSINI. 


At a musical reunion given by some aristocratic amateurs, a lady, 
who was to have sung a cavatina fron ** Semiramide,” refused to do so 
when she heard that Rossini was among the guests. Coaxed and en- 
treated by her friends, she finally consented, in spite of her timidity, 
and before going to the piano, in a state of great agitation, she 
whispered to Rossini, who had risen to escort her: ‘* Oh, dear 
maestro, you have no idea how I tremble! Just think, to sing your 
music! I am frightened to death!” ‘So am [, Madame,” was the 
response. : 

A person who had invented a species of tone-glass requested an 
interview of the great composer, which was granted. In due time he 
appeared with a formidable apparatus, consisting of thirty or forty 
glasses ; and using freely a large bucket of water which he placed neat 
him, he proceeded to rub the edges of the instrament, and produced 
something resembling music. His first selection happened to be the 
celebrated “ Prayer” from ‘ Moses in Egypt.’ Rossini remained 
quiet during the performance, and listened to the tenth variation with- 
out a sigh. ‘The eleventh began, At that moment a friend entered 
and asked the maestro if he would accompany him to the Bois. 
 Willingly,” he replied, pointing to the operator, ‘“ when that 
gentleman has finished washing my‘ Prayer !’” : 


When Barbaja, the impresario, made a contract with Rossini, at 
Naples, he had an interview with him and uttered words to this 
effect: ‘* You are to take charge of the interests of both my theatres, 
the Fondo and the San Carlo. You are expected, according to this 
contract, to furnish me four operas a year, and revise the production of 
other works belonging to the répertoire, and occasionally add 
original pieces to any old opera we may revive. You are to attend 
rehearsals, train’ the chorus and lead the orchestra, You-———~” 
‘* Must I do the cooking, too?” said Rossini. 


Some time after Meyerbeer’s death, a pianist called upon him at 
Passy and wished him to listen to a grand funeral march of his com- 
position, which he had written in honour of the great and lamented 
musician. He sat down and played his morceau with fervour, and, 
after the last note, looked up, craving Rossini’s opinion, ‘* My friend,” 
was the answer, ‘your funeral march is very fine; only I think it 
would have been better had you died, and then Meyerbeer might have 
composed the music !” 


At one time an ambitious young amateur musician, who had 
composed two pieces for the piano, called on Rossini to find out his 
opinion and learn which one he liked best. Rossini received him 
courteously, listened to the first piece, and said, ‘I prefer the other !’ 
—F. S, Saltus. 





CUTTINGS. 


_— 





In some directions the English people seem to be farther advanéed 
than we are here, At least, they have got so far as to elect as a 
member of a school committee (or local school board), in a provincial 
town, a well-known local lady teacher of music. ‘This lady secured 
the largest number of votgs but one, after a spirited balloting, Asa 
notable advance on the spirit of old fogyism’ so rampart in England, 
this event is well worth recording here, as also showing Americans 
that with all their gallantry they have not yet accorded capable women 
honourable positions they are a3 well able to fill as are members of the 
sterner sex, A woman's tact and advice in any educational matter are 
worthy attentive consideration, for it is admitted she wields a large 
influence for good over young children.— Musical Courier. 


Daring the first week of July the National Teachers’ Convention 
met at Cleveland. Widespread prominence has been given to the 
principal topic which will come before the convention for debate. It 
is proposed to create a standard of capacity and knowledge by which 
teachers of music shall be judged, and a detailed plan has been pub- 
lished by which the qualification of teachers shall be tested. ‘There is 
certainly no educational organization in the country which has a live- 
lier interest‘in this subject than the College of Music of Cincinnati, and 
several of the ablest of its faculty were present at the convention. 
None know better than the College how large a number of imcompetent 
persons are to be found in this country, and especially in the western 
states, pretending toteach music, At least one-half of the five hundred 
and odd students of the present year have been studying with the view of 
making this beautiful art their profession. Many who come have 
already been teaching, and learn, for the first time, when they enter 
the College, how woefully ignorant they are, Of all this large atten- 
dance this spring, only five received diplomas of graduation and 
twenty-one certificates showing their actual capacity ; while, during the 
six years of its existence, the College has not granted more than 
twenty-three diplomas of graduation. The conscience of the College 
is clear of launching upon the public incompetent teachers.—Courier, 


American Coryricut Bitt.—The following is the text of the Copy- 
right Bill now before the United States Legislature :—« Be it enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. ‘That any citizen of a foreign 
country who shall be the author, inventor, or designer of any book, 
map, or dramatic or musical composition, shall, upon complying 
with the provisions of this Act, and subject to the limitations thereof, 
have the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, 
copying, executing, finishing, and vending the same, and in case of a 
dramatic composition, of publicly performing or representing it, or 
causing it to be performed or represented by others, and foreign 
authors shall have the exclusive right to dramatize or to translate their 
own works,—Sec. 2. ‘That copyrights granted to a citizen of a foreign 
country pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall continue for the 
term of twenty-five yedrs from the time of recording the title thereto. — 
Sec. 3. That any copyright granted to a citizen of a foreign 
country pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall cease, terminate, 
and expire upon the death of the author, inventor, or designer, to whom 
such copyright was granted.—Sec. 4. ‘That no copyright grante | 
to a citizen of a foreign country pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall be renewed after the expiration of the term of twenty-five 
years, provided by the second section of this Act.—Sec, 5. ‘hat 
whenever any foreign country shall, by its laws, grant to citizens of 
the United States, privileges similar and equal to those hereby 
granted to citizens of foreign countries, the President of the United 
States shall make public proclamation thereof, and from and after 
date of such proclamation the citizens of the forgign country 
or countries therein named, shall be entitled to the rights, properties, 
and privileges hereby granted.—Sec. 6. ‘That the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to a citizen of any foreign country, which shall 
not by its laws have granted to citizens of the United States privileges, 
property, and rights equal and similar to those hereby granted to citi- 
zens of foreign countries, nor until such foreign country shall have been 
named in a public proclamation by the President of the United States, 
as provided in Section 5 of this Act.—Sec, 7. That all provisions of 
Chap. IL, Title 60, of the Revised Statutes of the United States not 
inconsistent with this Act, shall be applicable to those citizens of 
foreign countries who may be entitled to the benefit of this Act, and 
all copyrights which may be granted to citizen of foreign countries 
shall be subject to the provisions of said Chap. III, Title 60, not 
inconsistent with this Act.” 


Gus de Smith imagines his vocal attainments are of a high order, 
but the opinion is not by any means shared by his friends, Whenever 
he is present at a social gathering, he bribes somebody present to call 
on him for a song, and then he warbles forth a madrigal that has a de- 
pressing effect, even on the real estate in that neighbourhood. After a 
pertormance.of this kind a few nights ago Mrs, McSpillkihs, who 
does not live happily with her husband, remarked to Gus :—‘* Oh, how 
I wish my husband could sing like that.” ‘ Ah!” responded Gus ; 
‘«f expect you would like it. ‘There would be more harmony in the 
family.” ‘* It's not that, but if he sang like you, I'd have no trouble 
getting a divorce on the ground of cruelty and brutal treatment.”— 
Gus looked thoughtful.—Keynote. 


InstrumenTaL Music 1x Pressyterian Cuurcues.—The discussion 
on the subject of using instruments in the United Presbyterian 
churches, in the Assembly held last week in St Louis, on the presenta- 
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tion of majority and minority reports by the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures, resulted in the defeat of the minority report and the adop- 
tion of that of the majority, which provided simply that no further 
action on the subject should be taken by the Assembly. Notice of a 
protest was given by the aati-organists, and a meeting of that faction 
was held last night, at which a resolution was adopted providing for 
anotha convontion of anti-organ congregations, to be held Xenia, 
Ohio, next fall, at which the question of seceding from the present 
organization will be considered.—Musical Courier. 

Service or Sonc.—The sixteenth annual Service of Song by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Choirs of Northumberland and Durham will take 
place in the ‘Towm Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, Oct. 1, 
1884. Conductor, Mr. J. B. Bowes; organist, Mr. W. Rea.  Pro- 
gramme:—Hymn, “God the Lord is King,’’ ‘Tune, “ Oriel” ; 
Anthem; ‘The radiant morn has pass’d away,” (Rev. H. H. Wood- 
ward Solo, “This night I lift my heart to thee,” (Costa); Hymn, 
“Inspirer of the ancient seers,” ‘Tune, ‘* Emden”; Anthem, * Bow 
down thine ear,” (W. A, Ogden); Solo, ‘How vain is man,” 
(Handel); Hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” Tune, ‘ Elswick,” 
(Orchestra Prize Tune, composed ty Fobn M. Gibson); Hymn, 
“O come all ye faithful,” ‘Tune, ‘ Adeste fideles” ; Duet, ‘ Children 
pray,” (Spohr); Chants, J. ‘Turle and H. Purcell; Chorus, “* Awake 
the Harp,” (Handel) ; Organ Solo, « March of the Israelites,” (Costa) ; 
Hymn, “Father in whom we live,” Tune, Southport ; Anthem, 
“*Give ear, O Lord,” (T. Mee Pattison); Hymn, * Praise ye the 
Lord,” ‘Tune, Duke Street, (J. L. Hatton); Solo, “O Lord, have 
mercy,” (Pergolesi); Anthem, “I am Alpha and Omega,” (Dr. 
Stainer); Hymn, “Thou, Jesus, art our King,” ‘Tune, ‘ Southfield ” ; 
Anthem, “Awake, put on thy strength,” (J. H. 
Hymn, ‘Sweet place! sweet place alone!” ‘Tune, 
** Amen,” (Composed by J. 5.). 





Tenney) ; 
« Peyeril” ; 


A Woro To Tue INexeeriencep.—A renowned oculist, in answer to 

the question how he obtained such wonderful skill, replied, “ Ah, I 
have ruined many an eye gaining the knowledge and experience I now 
have.” Only gods, like Minerva, are born with armour on, Jn human 
affairs the weapons with which to conquer life’s difficulties are welded 
and fitted by ourselves, ~ All start off with equal chances of usefulness 
and success, and in the end each is pretty much what he deserves to be. 
Experience is not everything. It is what is gained by experience that 
is valuable. It is not what you have passed through, but what you 
have learned ; not where you have been, but what you have obsezved. 
A boasting individual was informing those about him that he had tra- 
velled the world over, when a shrewd observer remarked, ‘* So has my 
cane.” ‘This put a temporary quietus to the blockhead’s boasting. «I 
have been long enough in so-and-so to know,” &c. ; or, “In my twenty 
years’ experience I should,” &c., are very often pitfalls to the unwary. 
It is no disgrace to be inexperienced, nor a crime to blunder, ‘The 
young teacher who feels his or her inability or weakness, by the 
promptings of an insatiable longing for more knowledge, a deeper in- 
sight into the mysteries of art, or by an overwhelming sense of the 
infinite possibilities of the human mind, is better off than the conceited 
old fool who has grown fat on the credulity and the ignorance of the 
public, ‘Twenty years of experience may mean twenty years of hum- 
buggery, ignorance, and wrong-doing. Inexperience is no chronic ail- 
meat, What is lacking in experience can be made up in some other 
way. Your enthusiasm in your work atones for part of it; you still 
have your suavity of manner; your disposition to please and accom- 
modate. Inexperience does not lessen your sympathy for _your pupils. 
It does not in any way make you less patient or self-sacrificing. How 
often do these virtues, so potent in teaching, take w.ngs and fly when 
man becomes conscious that he possesses some little reputation. The 
thought that we have no knowledge of Harmony or Counterpoint, and 
know but few of the great master works, shonld not humiliate us, but 
drive us on to get possession of this knowledge. Schubert only in his 
last days began a thorough course in theory ; Schumann, in his younger 
days despised rules, but when older re-wrote many of his earlier works ; 
Strauss admits he knows nothing of counterpoint ; Rossini confessed 
his ignorance of it ;and Haydn, even in the frenzy of composition, never 
observed rules; afterward his works were made to conform to the laws 
of composition, What is here meant is that classified knowledge is 
not always a serviceable knowledge. Schumann says : “ The emptiest 
head thinks it can hide its weakness behind a fugue.” From the smal- 
lest beginning teachers should keep on adding thought to thought; 
every day accumulate something; always expanding and widening, 
gathering power as they go, just as a a on the mountain 
top, that a bird may shake from the bough of a tree, rolls onward down 
the mountain, growing larger and larger, and at last sweeping every- 
thing before it; likewise from inexperience should a teacher grow to 
be something powerful; but, alas! how many are nothing more than 
mere falling clay banks that start off with such crashing thunder that 
denizens of the valley rush forth horror-struck, and think the whole 
mountain is coming down, and the distant hills re-echo with the sound 
of this grand “ send-off,” but it does not go far, its force is soon spent, 
it scatters itself, and that is the last you hear of it. Consecrate your 
whole being to your art. Utilize and work with all your powers, Do 
not teach too many pupils. Leave time for self-improvement. Double 
our price, if necessary, to reduce the number of pupils. Read musical 
haannee, Teach the best music your pupils are able to bear, and 
above all things, as soon as possible, systemize your teaching, Have a 
way of doing everything, and improve and alter that way by comparison 
and by your own thinking. ‘The path from inexperience to experience 
should be one filled with delightful discoveries, The pursuit of pro- 
curing experience is far more enjoyable and interesting than the simple 
possession of it.—The Etude. 
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The following description of the instruments at the Crystal Palace, 
exhibited by George Gemiinder, Astoria, New York, will be of interest 
to our readers. No. 1.—A ‘Joseph Guarnerius ” violin. No. 2.— 
ditto. No, 3.—Imitation « Antonius Stradivarius” violin, made in 
1882, of easy touch and fine tone-quality. No. 4.—“ London Prize 
Violin, 1851,” imitation “ Antonius Stradivarius,” made in 1848, of 
easy touch and great tone, No, 5.—Imitation “ Maggini” violin, 
made in 1883, produces a great sonorous tone, speaks easy, and of fine 
tone-quality, No. 6.—TImitatioa “Joseph Guarnerius” violin, made 
in 1873, of easy touch and fine tone-quality. No. 7.—A ‘“ Maggini ” 
violin, without that peculiar deep quality of tone that most Maggini’s 
possess, but with a clear and excellent tone-quality No. 9.—A 
curiosity as ‘¢ Liliput ” violin, a true copy of * Antonius Stradivarius ” 
made in 1856. A masterpiece of work in proportion to a full size 
violin. No, 10,—A magnificent ‘‘ Josep Guarnerius”’ violoncello, of 
great tone and excellent tone-quality. No, 11.—Imitation “ Antonius 
Stradivarius” violoncello, made in 1883, of great tone and fine tone- 
quality. The ‘Joseph Guarnerius ” violins, marked with numbers 1, 
2 and 8, are rare specimens for tone and appearance. Mr. Gemiinder 
says: ‘* These violins, unsurpassed ia quality of tone and appearance, 
are the best instruments for solo playing, and will prove that the art of 
violin-making is not lost; on the contrary, that a progress is shown. 
In general, the present generation does not admit that the art of violin- 
making has developed again, but I show by my instruments that it 
stands as high in all points as ever. ‘The violin which I called the 
“Emperor Violin,” exhibited as an imitation at the Vienna Exhibition 
in 1873, was pronounced a genuine ** Guarnerius ”’ violin, not ouly by 
violin-makers and eminent artists, but also by connoisseurs. A Vienna 
journal made the observation :—‘* George Gemiinder cannot make us 
Germans believe that the violin sent by him is new; a bold Yankee 
only can put his name in a genuine instrument, in order to make |, n- 
self renowned.” ‘This is the highest award a violin-maker has ever 
obtained. In a valuable little work entitled «‘ Facts about Fiddles,” 
the author, Mr. Broadhouse, asks ** Had these makers a secret which 
no others had, which has been lost with them, and which no modern 
ingenuity or research can discover? ‘There are those who say ‘« Yes’ 
without doubt or hesitation, but that is not our opinion. We believe 
that the violins of Cremona have attained their excellence, not from 
age, but because, after years of study, Stradivarius and Guarnerius 
produced violins of a certain shape, made with woods of definite 
quality and grain, and varnished with varnish of a peculiar kind— 
though this last item is not by any means of such transcendent impor- 
tance as some are disposed to think, ‘The violin once made, constant 
use develops its qualities and perfects its tone ; but even this item of 
‘constant use’ can be compensated for; and Orto, ‘a German maker, 
wrote a book in which he stated that by sawing away with a tight and 
heavy bow on the various semitones of the finger-board, the effect of a 
century of ordinary use could be produced in three months by those 
who were willing to undergo the necessary ‘daily grind,’ and he 
offered to perfect violins in this way in his own workshop. The pro- 
blem to be solved is: Given the precise quality and grain of wood, 
care in making, and ingredients of varnish, can a modern maker 
produce a violin equal to those of Stradivarius of Guarnerius? We 
answer ‘Yes,’ without fear of sustaining contradiction,” so Mr. 
Gemiinder it seems has done that which Mr. Broadhouse flatly tells us 
can be done.” Further information can be obtained from George 
Gemiinder, Percy House, 20, Palace Road, near the Crystal Palace, 
Upper Norwood, 


Cotece or Music or Cincinnat1,—The College is an incorporation 
under the laws of the States of Ohio. Its objects are stated in the act of 
incorporation, as follows :—*‘ T’o cultivate a taste for music, and, for that 
purpose, to organize a school of instruction and practice in all branches 
of musical education ; the establishment of an orchestra ; the giving of 
concerts; the production and publication of musical works, and such 
other musical enterprises as shall be conducive to the end above men- 
tioned.” ‘The first session of the College began the 14th day of 
October, 1878. It is an eleemosynary institution, handsomely 
endowed by Mr. Reuben R. Springer and a number of benzvolent 
citizens of Cincinnati. Its entire income is devoted to instruction and 
cultivation in the art of music and collateral branches, such as dramatic 
action, modern languages, and elocution, No stockholder can own 
more than one share of stock, which is valued at fifty dollars. This 
stock cannot be transferred without it is first offered to the College 
trustees, and upon the death of the stockholder it reverts to the College, 
to be disposed of in its discretion. ‘The Board of Directors numbers 
fifteen, who are elected by the stockholders from their own body. , At 
the first election they classify themselves by lot in five classes. One- 
fifth go out each year, and their places are filled in turn by election of 
the stockholders at each annual meeting. The officers of the College 
are annually elected by the Board of Directors from their own body. 
The College owns the valuable buildings and land it occupies, which 
joins and is connected with the great Music Hall. Besides some forty 
rooms for purposes of instruction, the College has a large and beautiful 
concert hall, which has a seating capacity for 1,500 persons, ‘The 
stage is thoroughly equipped for operatic and dramatic performances, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pagtups.—You can obtain of our publisher Tausig’s ‘‘ Daily Studies” in threo 
books, each costing 3s. post free. The other work about which you inquire is not 
published to our knowledge. 


'S. Taornton.—There is an admirable little book, ‘‘ Advice to Singers, by a 
Singer,” which will answer your purpose exactly, price 1s. 6d. Published by 
Reeves. 

J. B. wishes for a list of works on theorgan. This would take up considerable 
space, but we append a few : Hopkins’ and Rimbault’s ‘‘ History and Construction,” 
81s. 6d. ; Dr. Hinton’s “ Facts about Organs,” 1s. ; Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ influence of 
the Organ in History,” 1s. ; Dickson’s ‘‘ Organ Building,” 3s. ; Edward's ditto, 5s. 

Viottnist has been interested in “ Facts about Fiddles,” and wants to know 


more of Gemunder’s Violins, We advise him not to miss seeing Gemunder’s 
collection now on view at the Crystal Palace. 


Norice.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all ‘“‘ Answers to Corres- 
pondents ”’ appear in the Orchestra. 


No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil. 





COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


HE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
and Thirds (or Tenths), set out in such a manner for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, or Harmonium, and with the Fingering so marked that they may be 
Easily and Quickly learned and retained in the memory. With Introductory 
Remarks on the Principles of Fingering Scales. By Alfred Whittingham. 
Sxconp Epition Improvep. Folio; in wrapper (12 pages). Specimen Copy, 1s. 
By post, 13 stamps. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





HOIR LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 
A. Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100. 
2. Morning Afternoon and Eveuing—ditto 1s. 6d. per 100. 
3. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and black, 1s. 8d. per 100. 
4. Morning and Evening—1s. 4d. per 100. 
5. Matins, Litany, Holy Communion, 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 4to, 3s 
per 100 (postage 4d.), or 6d. per doz. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





‘. SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiug. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RGAN MUSIC. Thirty-Six Brilliant Postludes chiefly 
for Full Organ, Op. 12, 3 books, folio, price 4s, each. Special Subscription 
Terms for the 3 Books, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 
« Whether or not the above compositions fulfil all that the word 
‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present discuss, The 
three books each contain twelve short movements chiefly for the full 
organ, ‘They are well written and melodious, and almost all require a 
careful and clear style of fingering. The only fault that may be found 
with them is their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. ‘Those, however, who may be on the look out for short 
concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, both pleasing and 
satisfactory.” —The Musical Times. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


REATISE ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 

““The Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry Giles, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 

cloih, red edges. Published at 8s, 6d. Reduced price, 3s. 6d, W, REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street Leadon. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FESTIVAL POSTLUDES FOR THE ORGAN. 
By Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 


No. 1,in ©. Op. 82. No. 4,in E. Op. 85. 

No. 2,in D. Op. 83. No. 5,in F. Op. 86. 

No. 8, in E flat. Op. 84. No. 6, in G. Op. 87. 
No. 7, in A flat. Op. 88. 


Epitep sy ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


First Copies offered to Subscribers at 48, 6d. for the Complete 
Set, Post Free. Future Price, 88, each, Post Free. 





| Sag me IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 

from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student's 
Helmholtz.” ‘ Violins Old and New,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. Contents : 
1, On the Chorale. 2. Church Music other than the Chorale. 8. Popular 
Melodies. 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 5. Effect, 6. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters, 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, Ou 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. 

** A fine book about music ; read it frequently,”—Robert Schumann, 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 9d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREKT, B.C. 


Cloth, 8s. 6a. 





NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. Rogcxen)... ds, 
ORGAN (arranged by Franx Mernicx, L.Mus., 
T.C.L,)... on wits sib ie ios OBS 
* Brilliant and E fective.” 
MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
se ~ Used at Trinity College, London. o 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 
Wirn Questions anp Vocan Exenciszs. 
Prick One SHILuina. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.0. 


UNPARALLELED 
‘SUCCESS 


OF THE 


“WHITE” 


SEWING MACHINE. 














600 MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EACH DAY: 


500 SEWING MACHINE DEALERS 
IN ENGLAND ALONE SELL THE “ WHITE.” 


Samples of Work and Price List gratis on application, 
oD) 
try a WHITE ” before Purchasing. 


No other Machine ever had sucha 


RECORD OF POPULARITY. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.Cx 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO,, 


- MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTRBRS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 


HAVA ALWAYS IN STOCK THB LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior mamner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


PUBLICATIONS DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
AMATEUR BAND. 


“LIVERPOOL BRASS AND MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.’ 
* LIVERPOOL DRUM AND FIFE BAND JOURNAL.” 


THE “BRASS BAND NEWS.” 
(Published on the First of each Month.) 





LISTS POST FREE. 


WRIGHT AND ROUND (Music Publishers and Band Contest 
Agents), 34, ERSKINE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
PawpntetT—" Parntess Np Perrect Dentistry,” 

Post free, fom 67, Great Russell Street, opposite 


British Museum, by 


SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.8.M.S8.A., ete., @ nted Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vic. 
Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Store tickets. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B IRKBECK BANK. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Luterest allowed ow the mivimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money cn Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, 
repayable on demand. 

‘rhe Bank undertakes for i's Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





‘The Birkbeck Building Society's Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


Jow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Biaxnsck Buinpine Socisry. 


} OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with i liate | ion, either 
or Building or Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the Binxszcx 
Fasenotp Lanp Socigtr. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, C.ancery Lane, 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Glad 

Tidings.—Some constitutions have a tendency to rheumatism, and are, 
throughout the year, borne down by its protracted tortures. Let such sufferers 
bathe the affected parts with warm brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing 
Ointment. They will find it the best means of lessening their agony, and, 
assisted by Holloway’s Pills, the surest way of overcoming their disease. More 
need not be said than to request a few days trial of this safe and soothing 
treatment, by which the disease will ultimately be nr swept away. 
Pains that would make a giant shudder are thout difficulty by 
Holloway's easy and ee ty which comfort by moderating the 
throbbing vessels and calming the excited nerves.—{Apvr.] 











TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.,, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 


larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 

DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 

powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


WORKS BY MR. C. E. WILLING. 





40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


IN F’CAP. 8vo, CLOTH. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
“THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


. 
" T HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. In this Edition the “ Proper Psalms for 
Certain Days” are reprinted at the end of the Book. 
A Cheap Edition in Limp Cloth, price 1s. ; in which the ‘‘ Proper Psalms ” 
are only printed as they occur in the Psalter. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival, 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 

and Lent, New Chants, &c. Composed and arranged by C. E. Willing. 
HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘ Hymns Angient and Modern,’ ‘ The People’s 


Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung 
on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and formerly Organist and irmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
and of the Foundling Hospital. Price 3d, 


I ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 
AND LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 8d. 
INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 


lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. Willing. Free by 
Post, 1s. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 





The following will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, to 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirt & Co. 
ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Hoarstey. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price 1s. 
ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Da. Joun CuanK. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 
AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 
yo “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 





SWIFT & Co., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 











=Tuudon : Printed by Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn. Published by Wits 
Tt “ , to be directed to the Editorial Office, 185, Fleet 
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